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PLAYING SHAKESPEARE IN 
SHAKESPEARE’S TOWN 

Two boy actors talk to the C N 

'Two junior actors, 13-year-old Thomas Moore and 14-year- 
old Derek Hodgson, have this summer been enjoying the 
thrilling experience of playing Shakespeare in Stratford-on- 
Avon. They have been taking important parts in the world- 
famous productions at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. 

The young actors have been telling a C N correspondent what 
fun it has all been. They were in their joint dressing-room— 
which is labelled Master, Thomas Moore, Master Derek 
Hodgson. Both were stripped to the waist as they washed off 
the grease-paint they had been wearing as the Duke’s pages 


in As You Like It. 


JUST TO SEE IF THEY 
COULD 

Mr. Georgs Dixon, a 39-year- 
old welder, recently walked the 365 
miles from Berwick-on-Tweed to 
London in 93 hours 42 minutes. 
When asked why he had made this 
journey, Mr. Dixori replied: “Just 
to see if t could do it.” 

In a similar spirit three West 
Country public schoolboys and 
their maths master decided to try 
to cycle the 900 miles from Land's 
End to John o' Groat's in a fort¬ 
night. 

Thirty miles out of Land's End 
one of the hoys fell from his 
bicycle, gashed his knee, and re¬ 
luctantly had to turn homewards. 

The other cyclists went on. They 
were often drenched ; they caught 
colds, spending the night wherever 
they could. Before reaching their 
destination on the 14th day, they 
climbed to the top of Ben Nevis, 
Britain's highest, peak. 


POLICEMAN’S LOT 

The report of the Commissioner 
of London Police states that in 
addition to the detection of crime 
the police in the Metropolis last 
year returned 3071 lost children to 
their parents, and dealt with 18,500 
lost dogs and 117.400 articles lost 
in the streets and in taxis. They 
also gave 567,000 verbal warnings 
on road behaviour. 


So tired 



To a black bear at 1 .a ml on Zoo 
a tree top is as comfortable as a 
hammock. 


Both lads belong to the same 
school of acting—the Corona Stage 
School, Chiswick — which has 
“lent” them to Stratford for the 
season. Their homes are in 
Fulham, but, of course, they have 
spent the summer in lodgings in 
Shakespeare's town. 

LESSONS CO ON 

School work has had to go on, 
and during term-time they do 
ordinary lessons under their private 
tutor. They also have their own 
matron who takes charge of such 
matters as clean socks, shirts, and 
other trifles which boys are apt to 
overlook. 

During the recent holidays 
Tommy and Derek, like everyone 
else, took a rest from maths and 
history, but the plays went on. and 
that is the grandest fun of all for 
these two talented boy actors. It 
was not a “busman's holiday” for 
them, they told our correspondent. 

In As You Like It their antics as 
the Duke's pages have delighted 
the audiences who fill the theatre at 
every performance, and the song 
which they sing with Touchstone, 
It was a Lover and his Lass, has 
many times been encored. 

In Macbeth, Tommy is Mac¬ 
duff's son, and is most impressively 
murdered twice a week! 

PLENTY TO DO 

In Coriolanus, Tommy is 
Marcius, the son of Coriolanus, 
and in The Tempest both boys 
have plenty to do as Spirits attend¬ 
ing Prospero (Sir Ralph Richard¬ 
son). 

Tommy and Derek are great 
favourites with the grown-up 
members of the Memorial Theatre 
Company, and enjoy going to the 
cricket field with the company's 
own team. 

A great thrill for the boys 
is watching the complicated 
mechanism of scene-shifting at 
work. 

Tommy and Derek play tennis 
and go for long bicycle rides to 
discover the beauty and interest of 
the Shakespeare country. 

Both lads have appeared in tele¬ 
vision in The Railway Children, 
and Tommy was “It” in Five 
Children and It. 

Continue:} in next column 



From the 
Far East 


A company ot 
Indonesian dan¬ 
cer? are making 
a tour of the 
world, and one 
of them, named 
Ni Gusti Raka 
is here seen in a 
dance from the 
island of Bali. 


Tommy started acting when he 
was 12—on a Christmas Day— 
appropriately as Tiny Tim in A 
Christmas Carol! He has previ¬ 
ously appeared in a Shakespeare 
play at the Bristol Old Vic, where 
he was Moth, the page, in Love's 
Labour's Lost ; but this is Derek’s 
first stage appearance. 

The Stratford season ends with 
Macbeth .on November 1, and by 
then some 350,000 people will have 
seen the plays. Tommy and 
Derek will then go back to school' 
at Chiswick to get on with their 
lessons and to swop experiences 
with the other pupils, among whom 
is Jeremy Spenser, who has made a 
name for himseif on the London 
stage as well as in films. 

These lucky lads have achieved 
the ambition of thousands of 
young actors all over the English- 
speaking world—to appear in 
Shakespeare at Stratford-on-Avon. 


CHEAPER VOYAGES 
FOR YOUTH 

A new liner which will cater for 
young people -who wish to travel 
at moderate prices, as well as for 
passengers who can travel first- 
class, was recently launched from 
a Newcastle shipyard by Princess 
Astrid of Norway. 

This new vessel is the 7000- 
ton Leda. and it is to begin its twice 
weekly service between .Newcastle 
and Bergen, Norway, in the early 
spring of next year. 

Of the 503 passengers. 384 will 
be able to travel in a tourist class 
in berths holding from two to ten 
people ; for economy there will be 
a cafeteria instead of a dining¬ 
room. 

British and Norwegian youth 
organisations are greatly interested 
in the new liner. 


GIVEN BACK IN 
FRIENDSHIP 

A cannon ball fired on Teign- 
mouth, Devonshire, during a 
French attack in 1690 has been re¬ 
turned to France. 

It was discovered quite recently 
and presented to a party of French 
schoolchildren who were on an ex¬ 
change visit to the town. 

The cannon ball was mounted 
on an oak base and inscribed 
“France - Teignmouth, 1690. 
Teignmouth-France, 1952.” 
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PRELUDE TO A 
CONFERENCE 

By the CN Diplomatic Correspondent 

r pRAl)E and financial experts from many parts of the world will 
fly to London during the next few days to begin active 
preparation for the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Con¬ 
ference which is to take place in November. 

The main task of these experts will be to draw up details 
of the subjects to be discussed by the leaders of their govern¬ 
ments in two months’ time. 


How wide the task of these 
officials will be can be seen from 
the purpose of the Prime Ministers’ 
Conference, which is intended to 
shape economic policies for the 
Commonwealth over the next few 
years. 

The decisions taken will affect 
the lives of millions of people all 
over the world for a long time to 
come. That is why so much 
thought and care is going into the 
mere preparations. 

At the head of those in charge 
of the arrangements is Mr. 
Anthony Eden, Deputy Prime 


Down on the farm 



A farm worker at Evesham, Wor¬ 
cestershire, spraying crops with 
nicotine to combat blight. 


GREAT ITALIAN 

Strong is the meaning of the sur¬ 
name of Count Carlo Sforza, the 
Italian statesman who died 
recently, aged 78, and he was aply 
named. He guided his country’s 
policy during critical periods. 

After the First World War he 
established friendship with the new 
Yugoslavia. Later, driven from 
Italy by the Fascists, he led the 
“free” Italians in America. 

He returned to his native land 
in 1943 and was successful in 
restoring her to a place in the 
councils of the free nations. 


POISONOUS PEASHOOTERS 

Henbane, horsebane, and hem¬ 
lock, hollow-stemmed plants which 
’grow alongside so many of our 
rivers, and are widely used by boys 
for making peashooters at this 
season, contain strong poisons. A 
warning about them was given in a 
recent issue of The Practitioner. 

Commonly known as cow- 
parsley, these plants are not unlike 
parsley in appearance, and their 
flowers are umbrella-shaped. They 
were introduced into this country 
from .Asia and Eastern Europe, and 
the poisons from them can be ex¬ 
tremely dangerous. Even touching 
them can bring on a fever and skin 
disease. 


Minister. Working with him is a 
Committee of Ministers, which 
includes Lord Salisbury, the Secre¬ 
tary of Commonwealth Relations. 

CMr. Thorneycroft, the President of 
the Board of Trade, and Mr. 
Butler, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Under present arrangements the 
Commonwealth officials will arrive 
in London next week. They will 
be joined by Treasury officials and 
trade experts from Whitehall, and 
a long series of talks will start in 
the new public offices of the 
Treasury Chambers in George 
Street. Through the windows of 
the conference rooms the officials 
will have a view of Parliament 
Square and Westminster Abbey. 

These preliminary talks of the 
vanguard . cf officials—from Aus¬ 
tralia, Canada, New Zealand, and 
other members of the Common¬ 
wealth—may take more than a 
fortnight. 

FINAL PLANS 

When the important agenda and 
the scope of the Conference proper 
have been thoroughly discussed, 
the experts willfiy back to their 
own governments and the final 
arrangements for the visit of the 
Prime Ministers will then be made. 

It is no easy matter for the 
heads of States to leave their home 
duties and assemble all at one time 
in a distant capital. Nevertheless, 
most of them have accepted the in¬ 
vitation, and so important is the 
conference that in all likelihood 
they will be in England for nearly 
three weeks. 

With them will come their dele¬ 
gations of expert advisers on all 
the topics which have arisen out of 
the preliminary talks. All will be 
the honoured guests of the United 
Kingdom Government. 

It will be the Prime Ministers’ 
first opportunity to meet Queen 
Elizabeth since she came to the 
throne, and plans are already being 
made for them to be received at 
Buckingham Paiace. 

FAMILY SPIRIT 

It is in this family spirit that the 
big discussions will be held. Each 
member country has its own views 
on , the best policy for. the 
Commonwealth as a whole. Each 
has particular difficulties in which 
it needs co-op'eration from the 
others. . All ideas will be pooled, 
and there are great hopes that this 
conference will. mark, a turning 
point for better times. 

The.prcsent proposal is that the 
conference should be held ' at 
Whitehall Gardens, the vast new 
Government building overlooking 
the Thames. 

If Mr. Eden and his colleagues 
decide in its favour, Whitehall 
Gardens will come for the first 
time into history as the conference 
centre of the Commonwealth. 


DEAF GIRL’S FINE 
RECORD 

Pat Abrahams, a 19-year-old 
girl who has been deaf for the last 
ten years, has won a State scholar¬ 
ship to Manchester University. 
This is the latest but by no means 
the last achievement of a brave girl 
who has constantly fought and 
beaten her infirmity. 

Pat's struggle in a silent world 
began when she was nine. She 
had to be taught by special 
methods, she had to learn how to 
lip-read, but she passed her School 
Certificate with Honours, then her 
Higher School Certificate. ' 

Now she leaves her home in 
Berwick, Yorkshire, to enter Man¬ 
chester University, where she will 
be the first deaf girl to sit for an 
honours degree in English. 

Pat’s ambition is to be a writer, 
and with her spirit and determina¬ 
tion there is no doubt that she will 
succeed. 


FLYING DOCTOR 

Dapting among enemy bullets in 
strife-torn Indo-China is an amaz¬ 
ing young Frenchwoman, Dr. 
Valerie Andre. She is performing 
an invaluable service for the 
wounded of the French Union 
forces. 

An army captain, brain surgeon, 
and helicopter pilot, she daily 
awaits calls for aid at her liead- 
quarteYs at a military airport. 

During the three years she has 
been in Indo-China she has down 
42 helicopter missions and evacu¬ 
ated more than 62 wounded from 
the fighting zones. 

She lias often been fired upon 
by Communist forces while land¬ 
ing her helicopter—on jungle air¬ 
strips, near rice fields, in the lime¬ 
stone hills ; so far, however, she 
has always been able to get her 
wounded soldiers back to safety. 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 

After 27 years’ service Coxsw'ain 
Stanley Smith w'as about to hand 
over his lifeboat at Yarmouth, Isle 
of Wight, to his second in com¬ 
mand. Then a maroon sounded ; 
a yacht had' capsized in the Solent 
and the lifeboat went to the rescue 
w'ith Coxswain Smith still at the 
wheel. 

Ninety minutes later another 
yacht got into difficulties and once 
again he was at the helm. That 
job over Coxswain Smith, who has 
helped to save 230 lives, w'as 
allowed to retire. 

At' Cloughey in County Down, 
Ireland, a new £13,000 lifeboat was 
waiting to be christened when it 
was called to assist a ship which 
had gone aground on the rocks. 
Later it was. named Constance 
Calverley, in honour of the donor, 
a Huddersfield lady. 


TRIBUTE TO A 
SCIENTIST 

In New Zealand the sum of 
£10,000 has been subscribed to a 
memorial fund in honour of Lord 
Rutherford, the great physicist of 
Cambridge University. 

His first experiments were made 
in a tiny room in the basement of 
Canterbury • College, Christchurch, 
where he was a student 60 years 
ago. • 
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News from 

MONEY FOR JAM 

A retired major won the first 
prize at a recent competition for 
the best home-made jam, held at 
Marnhull, Dorset. 

Southern Rhodesia’s national 
income has increased from nearly 
£48,000.000 in 1946 to more than 
£99,000,000 in 1951. 

Ten men built a timber house in 
8 hours 10 minutes in Lincoln. 
The house was then dismantled for 
export to Canada. 

Mr. Ben Green, a 73-year-o!d 
bricklayer, and his daughter, Mrs. 
Doris Sandland, aged 30, have 
built a three-bedroomed house at 
Bucklebury, Berkshire. It took 
them six months. 

ENGINE TROUBLE 

A commercial traveller recently 
drove his car into a Manchester 
garage and complained of an 
engine “squeak.” The. mechanic 
lifted the bonnet, and out jumped a 
black-and-white cat. 

An albatross, believed to be the 
first to visit Britain since 1897. was 
found entangled in some telephone 
wires at Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 
Later it was taken to Skegness by 
train and released. 

Field-Marshal Sir William Slim 
—“Uncle Bill” to his 14th Army 
troops in the Burma campaign dur¬ 
ing the war—is to take up his 
duties as Governor-General of 
Australia early next year. 


Everywhere 

CONSCIENCE MONEY 

A man recently sent £1 to St. 
Barnabas Church,'Derby, to pay 
for a tile which his brother had 
broken with a catapult some 50 
years .earlier. . 

A gardener in Dijon, France, 
noticed a yellow ridge round a 
beanstalk ; he scraped it and found 
it to be a gold wedding ring be¬ 
longing to his neighbour, who had 
lost it seven years before. 

Diamonds worth over £8000 
have been discovered in the old 
bed of the recently diverted River 
Vaal, near Kimberley, South 
Africa. 

The town of Corner Brook, in 
Newfoundland, has imported 300 
frogs to combat an insect plague. 

In an Edinburgh exhibition 
illustrating the history of bagpipes 
is a set of bagpipes which were 
played at the Battle of Culloden 
in 1746. 

STRANGE FRIENDS 

In. a cottage at -Scoulton, Nor¬ 
folk. are two strange friends—-a cat 
and a ferret. The ferret was a day 
old when it lost its mother and was 
adopted by the cat. 

Five young women recently com¬ 
pleted 2400 miles on an eight-week 
tour of Britain in an old taxi which 
'they bought for £65. 

Canada's first television trans¬ 
missions have begun from 
Montreal and Toronto. 


IF YDU’RE OVER I4i AND UNDER I6£ 





You can join chaps of your own 
age at an Army Apprentices 
School. You’ll get a thorough 
training in a trade (there are 36 
to choose from) at no cost to 
your parents, as everything is 
found—and you get paid on top 
of that, as well as 8 weeks paid 
holiday a year. 

After your training you are cer¬ 
tain of a good job with good pay 


—in one of the Regular Army’s 
crack Technical Corps. You’ll 
have every chance of promotion 
to N.C.O. and Warrant Officer 
rank, with opportunities to get 
a commission. The first step ? 
Send this application now for 
details and for the date of the 
next Entry Exam (it’s not tech¬ 
nical—and not too terrifying!) 


SEND THIS APPLICATION FOR DETAILS__ 

Entries for the next Examination must be in by November 1 st 
Post to whichever of these addresses is nearest to you, or to War 
Office, AG 10, London, SWI, or apply to any Army Recruiting Office. 
Commandant, ARMY APPRENTICES SCHOOL, Arborfield, Berkshire. 
Commandant^ ARMY APPRENTICES SCHOOL, Chepstow, Monmouthshire. 
Commandant, ARMY APPRENTICES SCHOOL; Harrogate, Yorkshire. 

Please send me details of Army Apprentices School 
training and conditions of entry 

NAME,___;_;_- _ _AGE_ 


1 
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PIPELINE UNDER THE SEA 


HARDY ANNUALS 

Many of us are already counting 
the weeks to Christmas, and that, 
of course, means counting the cost 
of presents. 

Books, and especially Annuals, 
are ideal Christmas gifts, and it is 
a good plan to buy them in ad¬ 
vance ; old favourites are in great 
demand, and soon grow scarce. 

Every boy or girl under ten will 
find the 1953 Playbox Annual at 
6s. 6d. a source of delight, and The 
Tip Top Book at the same price 
can be commended as a thriller 
and laughter-maker for older boys 
and girls. Welcomed also by every 
girl over ten will be the School 
Friend Annual (7s.) ; and, by every 
schoolboy, the Champion at-7s. 6d. 

Wise indeed are those who buy 
their Christmas Annuals in good 
time. 


SEEKING THE RAREST 
WOLF 

An expedition into the trackless 
regions of south-west Tasmania is 
to seek one of the rarest animals in 
the world, the ferocious Tasmanian 
wolf. It has not been seen by any 
white man for 20 years, and may 
even be extinct. 

The animal is rather like a dog 
in appearance, but the female has 
something in common with the 
kangaroo in that she carries her 
young in a pouch. 

When settlers first came to Tas¬ 
mania the wolf carried off so many 
sheep that it was driven into the 
hill country, where it may have 
been exterminated. 

See World Map 


An oil pipeline on the bed of the 
sea, South America's largest- 
diameter pipeline, recently began 
delivering oil from the Venezuelan 
oilfields to the Shell refinery at 
Cardon, 160 miles away. 

For most of its length it runs 
on land, but in two places it had to 
be laid under deep water—at Lake 
'Maracaibo, and the Gulf of Coro. 

Laying it under the Gulf of Coro 
was a remarkable piece of engin¬ 
eering. A section of pipeline 
nearly four miles long was con¬ 
structed on the northern shore and, 
with its end sealed so that it would 
float, was pushed out into the Gulf 
by locomotives. On the water it 
was guided by a tug. 

The sea was rough with waves 
sometimes six feet high, and a 
double row of piles had to be 
driven into the sea-bed on either 
side of the floating pipe to prevent 
its getting out of control or 
breaking. 


ABBEY GATEHOUSE 
FOR THE NATION 

A historic corner of Hunting¬ 
donshire has gone into the safe 
keeping of the National Trust. It 
is the beautiful 15th-century gate¬ 
house of Ramsey Abbey. 

The abbey was destroyed in 
1539, and although only the 
eastern portion of the gatehouse 
survives, the Porter Lodge and two 
richly-panelled octagonal buttresses 
still remain. 

The Gatehouse has been pre¬ 
sented by Major the Hon. Henry 
Broughton, in memory of his wife. 


Next a shorter length of pipe. 
773 yards long, was pushed out 
from the opposite southern shore 
of the Gulf, and the two ends were 
lifted out’of the water by floating 
cranes and welded together. 

Then this trans-Gulf section of 
the pipeline was filled with water 
and was sunk to the sea-floor, 
where it was secured by concrete 
saddles laid over it at intervals. 

The water was removed from the 
pipe when oil pumping began. This 
was done by means of movable 
plugs previously inserted inside the 
pipe. Oil pushed out the plugs, 
and the water on the other side of 
them, at the end of the line. 

For the shorter five-mile crossing 
of Lake Maracaibo, some 120 
miles to the west of the Gulf of 
Coro, two pipes were laid from a 
barge made from one of the war¬ 
time Mulberry pierheads used in 
the Normandy invasion. 

See World Map 


NO NICKNAMES 

A booklet containing the rules 
of one of Britain's earliest friendly 
societies has been found in an old 
family prayer book. It belonged 
to the Amicable Society, which was 
founded in 1799 at Meopham, near 
Gravesend. 

Members paid Is. 4d. a month 
and received a shilling a day when 
they were ill. For those who could 
no longer work there was a pension 
of four shillings a w-eek. 

Strangely enough, members of 
the Amicable Society were not 
allowed to refer to one another by 
nickname. 


BRIGHTER CHESS 

The British Chess Federation 
will hold a National Chess Week 
early next, year to foster .interest 
in the game. To encourage 
brighter chess there will be light¬ 
ning tournaments in which the 
players will have to make their 
move within ten seconds. 

Blindfold chess, and games by 
telephone will also be demon¬ 
strated, together with exhibition 
games by experts, lectures, and 
discussions. 


ISLAND RETURNED TO 
VENICE 

The island of San Giorgio 
Maggiore in the Venice lagoon has 
been returned to the City of Venice 
by the military authorities, who 
had long used it for artillery 
practice. 

A rich Venetian offered the 
Government a large sum of money 
to endow the island as a memorial 
to his son, who was killed in an 
air crash three years ago. He has 
also paid for an orphanage and a 
cultural centre to be established 
there. Part of the wooded grounds 
will be used as a municipal park. 


ONE-WINGED BIRD 

One of the pelicans at the 
Chester Zoo recently broke a wing 
when it became entangled with 
some wire. The w'ing could not 
be mended and had to be ampu¬ 
tated. 

However the “one-armed ” peli¬ 
can has made a grand recovery, 
and can swim in the lake almost 
as if nothing had happened. 


New Books by 
favourite 
authors: 

MALCOLM 

SAVILLE 

The 

Iluckiugliii aii $ 
at 

llaveiiswyke 

Another adventure of the lovable 
Buckinghams, set in and around 
Whitby and the Yorkshire moors. 
Illustrated. 8/6 net. 

JOHN PUDNEY 

Monday 

'Adventure 

This is the latest “Fred and I 
and Uncle George ’’ story. 
Full details of an exciting photo¬ 
graphic competition are in each 
copy of this hook. 
Illustrated. 8/6 net. 

From all Booksellers 

JE V A N 8 
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These girls belong to the choir of the Fairbank Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, now on a sightseeing and singing tour of 
Britain. Here they are seen watching operations at the Lyons’ 
tea factory—the biggest in the world—.at Greenford, Middlesex. 

^vonaroiaWelorence 


„ The citizens of Florence have 
this year carried out most im¬ 
pressive celebrations of the 500th 
anniversary of the birth of Savona¬ 
rola, one of the most powerful 
preachers in the history of 
Christendom. 

This remarkable man,.who be¬ 
came ruler of Florence solely 
through the effect of his preaching 
on men’s minds, and the example 
' of his own austere and utterly 
blameless life, was born in Ferrara 
in September 1452." Forty-six 
years later he was martyred in 
Florence by the same people who 
had once revered him. • 

' As a young man he had been 
obsessed with the fear that men 
Were terribly wicked and that 
Divine punishment in some awful 
form would overtake them. He 
devoted his whole life to urging 
his fellow-countrymen to repent of 
their'sins, and to put away idle, 
worldly things. 

1 Such was his eloquence that the 
citizens of ‘ Florence, formerly 
noted for their cynicism and love 
of luxury, became almost as 
austere in their way of living as 
monks and nuns. 

Savonarola persuaded them to 
carry out a “burning of the 
vanities”;' a huge bonfire was 
kindled in Florence and people 
threw into it their masks, frivolous 
books and pictures, and other 


things of which their leader dis¬ 
approved. 

Seldom has any community been 
so stirred by one man. He spared 
no one of rank in his denunciations. 
He criticised the Pope, and did not 
spare the ruler of Florence, 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. His re¬ 
buke to a rich and powerful lady 
who made a commotion by her 
late entry-into church nearly led to 
his death ; assassins were sent to 
his cell to kill him, but were so 
overawed by his speech and his 
looks that they fled. 

The citizens .of Florence eventu¬ 
ally made him their ruler, and his 
first act was to relieve the starving 
poor. Then he abolished cruel and 
unjust taxes, and declared that he 
would turn Florence into a repub¬ 
lic, with Jesus Christ as its first 
President! - 

But after a time the Florentines 
began to tire of the. austerities he 
imposed upon them. His enemies 
became more numerous and he 
was excommunicated. A little 
later ! he was condemned as a 
heretic to be burnt at the stake 
with two of his companions. 

As he passed the fire a bishop 
said to him: “I separate thee from 
the Church militant and the 
Church triumphant.” 

“Not from the Church trium¬ 
phant,” replied the heroic friar. 
“That is-beyond your power.” 



Sc&tttft oa tn* toft 


He’s always fit and full of energy—because he has the food that’s best for 
him—and it’s the food that he likes best—SPRATT’S crisp, crunchy MIXED 
OVALS ; n 5-flavour variety, and SPRATT’S BONIO, the bone-shaped 
biscuits. Scamp has had proper care ever since he was a puppy—his young 



* “ HOW TO LOOK 
AFTER YOUR 

D O G,” specially 
writ t e n for young 
owners, tells you exactly 
ichat to do - for your 
dog right from the 
start. Only M. from 
Spratt’s Stockists or 
(post free) from 
address heloio. 


Master sees to that ! He follows the 
advice he obtained from Spratt’s Book 
for Young Dog Owners, “ HOW TO 
LOOK AFTER YOUR DOG.” 


SPRATT’S 


SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. (Dept. C.N.5), 41/47 BOW ROAD, LONDON, E.3 


SEA SCHOOL 
IN THE 
HEBRIDES 

There is a long list of boys wail¬ 
ing to get into Ross-shire County 
Council’s new college which has 
just been openedfor 150students at 
Stornoway, on the island of Lewis, 
in the Outer Hebrides. 

For centuries the chief interests 
of the men of Lewis have been 
fishing and seamanship, so the 
main subject at the college will be 
sea-training. 

A fishing cruiser is being used to 
take the boys to sea for practical 
training in navigation, chart plot¬ 
ting, and so on ; and in the college 
itself there is a “turntable” ship 
which enables them to steer by 
compass. 

Besides sea-training and general 
education, woodwork and metal 
work will also be taught. The 
County Council have spent thous¬ 
ands of pounds on modern equip 1 
ment for the college, which is in a 
castle built 100 years ago at a cost 
of £180,000. .. 



sex, with a curious model aircraft 
powered by a diesel motor. 


TARR STEPS TO BE 
REBUILT 

The famous. Tarr Steps, which 
were washed away in the recent 
Exmoor floods, are to be rebuilt. 

Crossing the River Barle be¬ 
tween the Somerset villages of 
Hawkridge and Dulverton, Tarr 
Steps link two ridgeways where 
Bronze Age men buried their dead. 
No one knows how old this bridge 
is, but it was pobably made more 
than 2000 years ago. 

During the last 100 years these 
slabs of stone, some weighing 
nearly five tons each, have been 
washed away eight times. Two 
years ago they were scheduled as a 
national monument and were re¬ 
built by a company of Royal 
Engineers who, as Territorials, 
spent their weekends on the work. 


OUT OF BALANCE 

Reliance on cinema newsreels for 
knowledge of current events may 
give a somewhat unbalanced view 
of world affairs. This is one of 
several conclusions to be drawn 
from Newsreels Across the World, 
a recent Unesco publication. 

Based on newsreels used in over 
50 countries, this study shows that 
preoccupation with sport and 
fashions sometimes leaves little 
time for current events. In 1949, 
for example, fashion received more 
attention than the United Nations. 
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PLANETS OF THE 
EVENING SKY 

By the CN Astronomer 


^he brilliant planet Venus is now 
a little more in evidence in the 
evening sky. It may be seen in the 
west soon after sunset, not- far 
above the horizon. 

The. slender crescent of the 
Moon will appear below and to the 
left of Venus on Sunday evening, 
September 21. The bright star 
Spica will also be present, appear¬ 
ing a little way below Venus, but 
against the twilight sky will not be 
very obvious. 

The planet Saturn is also in the 
same region. He is some distance 
away to the right of Venus, 
but appearing not at all bright 
against the lingering sunset glow. 

Saturn sets about 8 o'clock, so 
there is not much time to seek him, 
as the Sun sets about 7 o’clock. 

Though appearing so near to one 
another, actually about 800 million 
miles separate Saturn from Venus. 
Saturn is in' the far distance and re¬ 
ceding to remote regions beyond 
the Sun, so this is about the last 
opportunity that the observer is 
likely to have of.seeing Saturn for 
some time. 

The late evening sky is now 
adorned with the radiant Jupiter, 
which may: be readily identified 
low in the east after about 9 
o'clock. 

He presents a. fine spectacle 
among the many stellar glories 
now rising beyond him, one of 
which, the grand cluster of the 
Pleiades, 'may be seen below Jupi¬ 
ter. This planet is' now about 405 
million miles distant, but is rapidly 
coming closer and into better posi¬ 
tion for observation, when his four 
major .satellites and stormswept 
cloud belts will provide a continu¬ 
ous fund'of interest to possessors 
of astronomical telescopes. 

Mars has now receded to about 
twice the distance'that he was in 
May last; when he appeared such 
a fine object and a rival’ to the 
brilliant Jupiter. Now Mars is 


116| million miles away, and has 
dwindled to the brilliance of a first 
magnitude star. 


He appears but a little way 
above the star Antares, and with 
the other stars of Scorpio that 
appear in the vicinity, presents the 
singular 
grouping 
shown in the 
star - .map. 
Mars may 
therefore still 
be easily found, but rather low 
in the south-west, where he sets 
about 9.30 p.m. The arrow on the 
star-map indicates the direction in 
which the planet is speeding.. 



* 

9 MARS '' - v 

v. 

ANTARFS 
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Mars is therefore now. very 
favourably placed for comparing 
with the similar Antares, which was 
named after Mars (Ares being the 
Greek name in ancient limes for 
Mars) owing to their apparent 
similarity, chiefly in colour. Actu¬ 
ally there is an immense difference 
between them, as was described in 
the CN for June 28 last. 

Mars will linger for several 
months in the south-western sky 
as he follows the Earth, which is 
leaving him behind, asjt were, at 
an average rate of three miles a 
second. So he will become fainter 
and fainter until he vanishes early 
next year, not to return, for nearly 
two years and two 'months to' a 
similar position relative to the 
Earth and the Sun. 

That is what astronomers call 
the synodic period between each 
apparition. The next apparition 
will therefore be in 1954, when 
Mars will come nearer to our 
world than on this occasion. 

Meanwhile, he may be followed 
for a few months longer with the• 
aid of stellar guides or the Moon. 
He will appear a little way above 
the Moon on Thursday, Septem¬ 
ber 25, though the Moon’s radiance 
will dim that of both Mars and 
Antares. G. F. M. 


PLANES FOR THE SPOTTER S NOTEBOOK 



23. The Canberra 

Powered by two Rolls-Royce 
Avon turbojets, providing a total 
thrust equivalent of more than 
12,000 h.p., the Canberra’s top 
speed is in excess of 600 m.p.h. 

It was a Canberra Mk. 5 which 


flew from N. Ireland to New¬ 
foundland and back in a minute 
under 8 hours. The average speed 
for the 4145-mile flight was 
531 m.p.h. 

Span of the Canberra is 64 feet, 
and length 65 feet 6 inches. 


( 
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GATEWAYS 


TO SUCCESS 


2 . Barrett Street Technical College 


r usT behind one of London’s 
biggest West End stores there 
i; a short, rather narrow street 
eften crowded with postmen and 
G.P.O. vans. Our eye is captured 
t.t once by a big modern four- 
storey building—the Barrett Street 
'"echnical College, which is run by 
the London County Council. 

Barrett Street is really the gate¬ 
way through which hundreds of 
young people pass every year into 
die clothing or hairdressing trades. 

The full course lasts two or three 
years, from the beginning of the 
term nearest the student's 16th 
birthday, the third year being ad¬ 
visable for those who want to 
specialise in design work. A good 
standard of general education is re¬ 
quired of applicants, and provided 
they have this and seem suitable 
types for the work, the course is 
free of charge up to the age of 18. 
But students wishing to continue 
after that are charged a fee. 

The training provided in hair¬ 
dressing. for instance, would cost 
about £200 if the student had to 
pay for it. 

'J'iie first student I met was in 
the Embroidery Section—a 
girl named Medupa, who had come 
all the way from Nigera to learn 
machine embroidery. And when 
she had finished her course she was 
going to buy a machine and take it 
back home, where they already 
have electric pow er laid on in some 
places. 

Barrett Street is a meeting-place, 
of all nations. On the Clothing 
Trade side they have had, in recent 
years, students from all over the, 
world—from Sweden to Peru— 
coming to exchange ideas and 
study our methods. This is not 
merely an interesting fact, for it 
means that the way they teach at 
this Technical College is so good 
that its reputation has spread far 
and wide. 

There ar^ three separate courses 
in the Clothing Section. They 
cover tailoring, trade embroidery, 
and dressmaking.^ 

Some of the students come up to 
London every day from as far 
away as Brighton, for there is an 
arrangement between some Local 
Education Authorities whereby 
boys and girls who want a certain 
kind of training which cannot be 
provided locally may get what they 
need outside their own area. 


The second of a series of arti¬ 
cles on some of the institutions 
which provide special training 
for young people to fit them 
for their chosen careers. 


Class-rooms at Barrett Street 
are spacious and well-lighted, and 
in the front of the building is a 
big hall with a stage which is used 
for dress-shows and sometimes for 
concerts. 

A T dress-shows, garments made 
in the College are displayed 
by models walking along a move- 
able, raised gangway, after the 
style of the famous Paris 
Collections. The models show not 
only clothes but the hair-styles 
carried out by the hairdressing 
students as well. 


In one room I watched girls 
learning the mysteries of pattern 
cutting, or how to lay out the de¬ 
sign which turns a rectangular 
piece of cloth into a shape that, 
when sewn together, Will fit the 
varying shapes of figures, with all 
the etceteras of sleeves and cuffs 
and collars. 

Of course, it is natural for girl 
students to want to make clothes 
for themselves, but this is not en¬ 
couraged—at least in the early 
stages of training. One of the 
teaching staff pointed out to me 
that when a not-very-experienced 
girl is making a garment for her¬ 
self and finds that it is not coming 


quite right, she is apt to finish it 
off with a sigh and say, “Well, 1 
can wear it, and it'll do!” 

But if she is being trained to 
make clothes which are to be 
bought and paid for, each garment 
must be right in every detail. And 
that is just what the student is at 
the College to learn. 

r J^HE fine work done by advanced 
students is on view, some of it 
in special display cases. I saw all 
kinds of beautifully-made clothes, 
including a. splendid cloak of 
scarlet velvet with a collar made in 
the Embroidery Section. 

To prove how versatile are the 
students here. I was also shown a 
flag made for a cadet regiment. 
Each side of the flag had been 
separately embroidered and then 


The latest kinds of embroidery 
machines, both power and treadle 
operated, are installed at Barrett 
Street, and students learn to use 
these as well as doing hand em¬ 
broidery with the tambour hook. 

The work here is very practical, 
and every member of the teaching 
staff must have held a senior posi¬ 
tion in the trade before even being 
considered for the post. The 
teachers thus know the big London 
dress houses and can keep in touch 
with them. 

The result is that when a student 
is nearing the end of his or her 
course, the College is in a good 
position for helping him or her to 


sewn together. 



Student hairdressers, in their saloon, engaged in practical training. 


5. 



National costumes of Poland, Norway, GreSK, Sweden, and Yugoslavia 
made by students at Barrett Street College. 


find a job, whether on the whole¬ 
sale or the retail side. A record is 
kept of each student and the posi¬ 
tion which has been taken up on 
leaving. 

I was able to watch several 
classes of girls learning the various 
skills involved in hairdressing. 
They practise on each other, in 
rotation, so that they get used to 
all the different types , of hair— 
thick, thin, straight, or naturally 
wavy. 

J)ifferent methods of permament 
waving have to be learned, 
but that is not all, by any means. 
Face massage and manicure have 
also to be studied, and what is 
called boardwork. That means 
making wigs and toupees and the 
making up of customers’ own hair 
into curls and so on as fashion 
demands. 

An effective coiffure can be a 
very complicated business, so de¬ 
sign comes into the course as well, 
and students are taught to make 
sketches of the various hairstyles. 

The history of hairdressing is 
taught too. As the Head of this 
department explained, when the 
student has left College and is 
making his or her own way in the 
trade, a customer may want her 
hair dressed in a certain way to go 
with an historical costume, perhaps 
for a fancy-dress dance or a 
theatrical production. 

In this trade it is essential to be 
able to talk intelligently to all sorts 
of people, and a good standard of 
education is important. In fact, 
strict attendance at the non-techni- 
cal lessons is insisted on for 
students of all courses. 


In the first year aBo'ijL40 minutes 
out of every 100 are spent in'wb.at 
are called academic subjects which' 
will be a help in the student's 
career. These are English, French, 
book-keeping and organisation— 
for quite a lot of students want to 
run their own show one day—to¬ 
gether with a certain amount of 
science and art. 

These academic or “non-voca- 
tional ” subjects are adapted to 
each student's course of study. For 
instance, Ihe clothing trade pupils 
learn a special vocabulary in their 
French class, according lo what is 
needed in their trade, and so do the 
hairdressers. 

On the practical side, first-yeai 
hairdressing students spend about 
30 out of every 100 minutes in the 
saloon, 19 on boardwork, ten on 
face massage and manicure. In 
the second year' only 25 out of 
every 100 minutes are spent on 
academic subjects, while the saloon 
work goes up to 46 per cent of the 
total. 

'J'here is a social side to the 
College activities, and students 
get together for sport and dances 
and concerts and plays—the latter 
providing a good opportunity for 
making costumes, not to mention 
wigs. 

Hundreds of thousands of 
people walk down Oxford Street 
every year, looking at the clothes 
in the shops. But few of them 
know that, just round the corner, 
is this busy Technical College 
teaching the necessary skills for 
making the clothes and dressing 
the hair of those who wear them. 

A. V. I. 
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BACK TO 

SCHOOL 

Tost of Britain’s children 
are now. back at school. 
For more than a million it is a 
fresh school, and for the main' 
thousands of five-year-olds it is 
their first school. Fur nil "f 
them it is a testiiig-'.’Me - of 
character and ability. 

; Entrusted ;;ith the responsi¬ 
bility of educating this young 
generation is'a valiant army of 
teachers; an army of well- 
trained people dedicated to the 
highest of callings, and finding 
their chief reward in the pro¬ 
gress and affection of their 
pupils. 

The whole nation owes a 
great debt to its teachers, and 
it should never be forgotten 
that they are doing their work 
under heavy handicaps, not the 
least of them being classes that 
are too big, and school build¬ 
ings that are inadequate for 
present-day needs ; only slowly 
are we climbing out of the 
morass of problems left by the 
disasters of two wars. 

The nation wants the best 
possible education for its chil¬ 
dren ; but only with the aid of 
suitable buildings, books, and 
equipment can the teachers 
impart this education. Give 
the teachers the tools, and they 
will finish the job! 


HONOURING THOSE 
IMMORTAL FEW 

'J^welve years have passed 
since the people of this 
country heard the sinister rattle 
of machine-guijs far above them 
in the autumn sky, and realised 
that oiir flying men were doing 
battle for the future of their 
Island ''Ionic, indeed, of the 
wi/'ic \orld. ' 

Young folk today-who have 
no personal recollections of that 
September when their future 
! ’;;ng in the balance still cherish 
- the story in their hearts—the 
story of a few heroic airmen who 
won the day and turned the 
■ tales in a war against evil things. 

This week is Battle of Britain 
week, and on Sunday, September 
21, there will be Thanksgiving 
Services in many churches. There 
we may re-dedicate ourselves to 
the cause of freedom, and 
honour the memory of those 
Immortal Few who laid down 
their lives for us all. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Edmund Burke wrote: A 
great Empire and little minds go 
ill together, 


Under the Editor’s Table 


Plums were sold from the tree at 
Bury St. Edmunds. A store with 
several branches. 

Compared with 25 years ago, 
■ Isle of Man children are taller. 
Should have grown a bit in that 
time. 

A lady found a farthing inside 
an egg. Change from a chicken. 





Sharing the bus 

TTne of the longest bus services 
^ in Europe started last month. 
It extends from Athens to 
Dubrovnik on the Dalmatian 
coast of Yugoslavia. The whole 
journey of 1000 miles takes 
several days. 

But more important than the 
exceptionally long distance 
covered by the buses is the fact 
that they are being used by both 
Greeks and Yugoslavs. A few 
years ago Greeks and Yugoslavs 
were scarcely on speaking terms 
and would certainly' not have 
agreed to share the same bus. 


Portrait of a liner 


When every penny 
counts 

Tt is pleasant to learn that the 
increase in the cost of living 
has not affected the traditional 
generosity of the British people. 

Recent figures published by 
the Advisory Committee on 
Street Collections show that 
Londoners alone gave nearly 
£288,000 to charities during 18 
flag days held last year. This 
was over £28,000 more than in 
1950. 

Times are harder—but not 
hearts! 



Mr. Albert Lock, of Maybush, 
Southampton, at work on his 
picture of the record-breaking 
liner United States. 


Path of Duty 

For as, of all the ways of life 
but one— 

The path of duty—leads to 
happiness ; 

So in their duty States must find 
at length 

Their welfare, and their safety, 
and their strength. 

Robert Southey 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If barbers are 
prone to split¬ 
ting hairs 


At the World Camp of Girl 
Guides a visitor was struck by the 
numerous plaits. Should have 
been more wary. 


Skipping gives you a holiday feel- .Many old country houses are 
ing. Especially skipping through falling out of use. Some fall out 
travel books. of disuse. 

BILLY BEETLE - 


FRIEND TO YOUNG 
WINDOW-BREAKERS 

American boys and girls who 
accidentally break windows 
with balls have a kind of fairy 
godfather in Mr. Frank Russell. 
He supplies cards to young base¬ 
ball and football players which 
they can present to the indignant 
owner of a smashed window. 

•The card says: “Please return 
ball to youthful owner. For free 
replacement of window glass 
place this card in an envelope 
with your name, address, and 
date of accident and mail to 
Frank Russell, Cleveland, Ohio.” 

Mr. Russell, a business man, 
has so far paid out 18,000 dollars 
to window-repairing firms all 
over America! 

Thus does lie show practical 
sympathy with all youngsters 
who lose weeks of pocket-money 
while paying for a window to be 
repaired. 

Ever since windows were in¬ 
vented they have had a strange 
attraction for a flying ball. The 
remedy is to give young people 
playgrounds where there is no 
fun-spoiling glass within range. 


Moving words 

L'overnor Stevenson, the 
^ Democratic Party's Presiden¬ 
tial candidate, had these words 
to say to an outdoor audience 
in Michigan during a rainstorm : 

“I’m not going to talk to you 
about labour. I’m not going to 
talk to you about foreign policy. 
In fact, I’m not going to talk to 
you about anything because of 
this rain. Goodbye.” 

The audience cheered him 
heartily, thereby expressing ap¬ 
proval of a speaker who knew 
when to stop. 

Thirty Years Ago 

A London magistrate has been 
giving good advice to an old 
man brought before him. He 
advised the unhappy old man to 
seek the society of children so 
that he might absorb something 
of their brightness'and joyotis- 
ness and become young again. 

It has often been noticed that 
teachers of the young, and those 
much in association with chil¬ 
dren, retain youth and hopeful¬ 
ness longer than ’ most people, 
so the magistrate’s advice was 
sound. 

Age is sometimes afraid of 
youth, and youth is often afraid 
of age. But each has a great 
deal to give and to get from the 
other, and love between the Old 
and young is often the best and 
most beautiful of all. 

From the Children's Newspaper , 
September 23,1922 


Turkish delight 

A giant mulberry tree in the 
main square of the Turkish 
village of Aydin provides shade 
for the stalls of the village 
merchants. So much so that 
rivalry for the shadiest spot 
under The tree has been disturb¬ 
ing the peace of the village. 

To settle the argument, the 
local council put up various 
pitches for auction, a sherbet- 
seller winning the shadiest with 
a bid of £32. His sherbet 
(sweetened fruit juice) may not 
be “ofT the ice” but it will in 
future certainly be “in the 
shade.” 
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THINGS SAID 

HPhe British aircraft industry 
will need the energy, the 
spirit of adventure and explora¬ 
tion, and above all, the uncon¬ 
querable confidence of the first 
Elizabethans. . 

Lord Alexander, Minister of Defence 

Tt is clearly olir duty as citizens 
to see that science is used for 
the benefit of mankind. For of 
what use is science if man docs 
not survive? 

Professor A. V. Hill, President 
of the British Association 

T would -like to see a league 
table on the lines of that of 
the Football League, in which 
would be recorded the progress 
of industrial firms in the quest 
for export contracts. 

Minister of Materials 

TTe’s the only actor in town 
who has a big neon sign 
over his house which lights up at 
night and says: “Bob Hope- 
star of radio, television, movies, 
and night clubs—Lives Here.” 

Bing Crosby 

T am old-fashioned enough to 
believe that nothing can be 
true in theory which does not 
work in practice. 

Professor A. Macbeath 

TOGETHER 

These two things, contradic¬ 
tory as they seem, must go 
together — manly dependence 
and manly independence, manly 
reliance and manly self-reliance. 

William Wordsworth 


MISTAKE 

And Lucy, dear child, mind 
your arithmetic. You know, in 
the first sum of yours I ever saw, 
there was a mistake. You had 
carried two (as a cab is licensed 
to do) and you ought, dear Lucy, 
to have carried but one. Is this 
a trifle? Svdnev Smith 


Ceptember holds much that is 
associated with summer, and 
also brings something of autumn 
to remind us that the year is 
passing, though passing pleas¬ 
antly. Many Nature-lovers con¬ 
sider it the sweetest month of all. 

To rest on the sun-warmed 
grass on a mellow September day 
and watch the dappled clouds 
sail slowly across a sky of blue, 
to revel in all the after-harvest 
scents, is an experience to cherish 
in the dull days to come. 

Pleasant are the country lanes 
when the last of the harebells 
linger upon the banks and the 
fragrance of meadowsweet still 
fills the air. And in the hush of 
evening sings the robin. 



Su 


OUR HOMELAND 


An angler casts his fly in the Kmr 
Arrow ui. Eardisland, Herefordshire 
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4nother Nature article by THE HUT MAN concerning 


'MISTAKEN IDENTITY 

(9) Slow-ivorm or Snake? 



Heatls for heights 

Height lias no fears for these two workmen as they paint the 
girders on the top span of Tower Bridge, high above the 
Thames. In the background is the Tower of London. 

FISH FOR HUNGRY AFRICANS 


WE have constant reminders 
that “Things are not always 
what they seem ” ; and it is true 
that popular names given to some 
of our wild creatures are mislead¬ 
ing. 

For instance, a glow-worm is not 
a worm, but a beetle ; the black- 
beetle is not a beetle, but a cock¬ 
roach ; dragonflies are neither 
dragons nor flies, nor are lady¬ 
birds related to either birds or 
ladies! 

But of all the misleading names 
given to inhabitants of our way- 
sides and woodlands none is more 
unfortunate than that of the in¬ 
teresting and active little lizard 
which we call the Slow-worm. 

The name of “worm” was no 
doubt given to this little creature 
because it is entirely legless, a fact 
that leads all too many people-to 
believe it is a snake. Now, of our 
three British snakes only one, the 
Adder or Viper, is dangerous, but 
to the ignorant all snakes are 
creatures to be killed on sight; and 
so, bearing a resemblance to a 
snake, the unfortunate slow-worm 
is often thoughtlessly destroyed. 

f^ucH a sad result of mistaken 
identity can be avoided if only 
we pause to consider the great 
differences between a lizard—even 
a legless . one—and any of our 
snakes. 

The average Slow-worm is 
about 12 inches long, though some 
attain a length of 17 or 18 inches ; 
but although the body is covered 
with scales it has neither the 
appearance nor the feel of a snake. 

The scales lie closely one over 
the other, giving the impression of 
a smooth, scaleless skin when 
handled, quite unlike the polished 
but roughly-edged covering of the 
snake. The delicate, sensitive 
tongue which is restlessly darted in 
and out has a simple notched tip, 
while all our snakes have thin, de¬ 
cidedly forked tongues. 

But perhaps the most easily- 
noted difference of all is in the 
eyes. Snakes have no eyelids, their 
expression being a cold, unchang¬ 
ing stare; the bright, intelligent 
little eyes of the Slow-worm have 
lids, a good-humoured wink often 
being the first sign that wc have 


met a Slow-worm in the sunlit 
corner of some wayside bank or 
glen. 

With such a sociable habit as 
winking we may well wonder how 
this little creature ever came to 
receive its other popular name of 
Blind-worm! 

Though the Slow-worm’s skin is 
so smooth the speed with 
which it can travel is surprising, 
and a deft grab is required if the 
lizard is not to escape among the 
grass. Our grasp, however, must 
be as careful as it is quick, for 



Top : Slow-worm, with eyelids and 
notched tongue. Below: Snake 
with lidless eyes and forked tongue. 

should we grip the tail it is more 
than likely we will find it left in 
our hand, its owner having 
escaped with a shortened rear-end! 

This habit of shedding the tail is 
common to all our lizards, and the 
safety device is used on little pro¬ 
vocation ; indeed we will often find 
Slow-worms with stumpy or per¬ 
haps double-pointed tails, for the. 
new tail seldom grow'S with the 
original's perfect tip. 

Friend to gardener and farmer, 
the Slow-worm's principal food 
consists of small slugs, earth¬ 
worms, insects, and spiders, and 
on warm September days it is a 
busy and energetic hunter, feeding 
copiously to see it through its long 
winter sleep. When, therefore, we 
encounter it thus employed let us 
identify it for what it is—an in¬ 
teresting and very delightful little 
lizard, not a snake. 


Club for young 
bird-watchers 

The Royal Society for the Pro¬ 
tection of Birds has been doing 
good work for 60 years, and its 
brother, the Junior Bird Recorders’ 
Club, though only nine, has been 
going from strength to strength ; it 
now has a membership of over 
2300 throughout the British Isles. 

Recently, 16 of these young bird¬ 
watchers spent five hours On 
Havergate Island in the Ore 
estuary, Suffolk, watching the 
avocet. This small island is the 
only breeding-place in Britain of 
this wading bird of the snipe 
family. The party saw some 20 of 
these black-and-white birds with 
long, silver legs, and also many 
other rare birds, including red¬ 
shanks and cormorants. 

These young enthusiasts of the 
Recorders’ Club compare their 
bird studies, attend .lectures, hold 
conferences, and have the use of an 
extensive reference library. From 
time, to time the club tests their 
knowledge with siich questions as: 
“Which bird can climb down a 
tree-trunk head downwards? 
Name, six birds which sing at 
night?” -t 

To join the J.B.R.C. readers 
should write to the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds, 82 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.l, and 
ask for a membership form. The 
cost is only 2s. 6d. a year, and all 
members, who must be between 11 
and 18, are given a badge. 


GRAVEYARD OF THE 
ATLANTIC 

The Cape Hqlteras area around 
North Carolina’s outer banks, 
where hundreds of ships have been 
driven ashore and pounded to 
pieces, may become a national 
park. 

The outer banks, which stretch 
for many miles along the coast, 
have played a mysterious role in 
history. The world's sailors have 
made the treacherous storms of 
Cape Hatteras a legend, and the 
region has long been known as the 
Graveyard of the Atlantic. 

But they have a happier associa¬ 
tion, for it was on the sand dunes 
on nearby Kitty Hawk that Wilbur 
and Orville Wright made the first 
powered aeroplane flight. 


- Fish are being cultivated in j 
artificial ponds in Africa, thus pro¬ 
viding the native tribes with valu¬ 
able food. 

Most African tribes eat starchy 
foods and little else besides fruit 
and. perhaps, a few leafy vege¬ 
tables. A few own livestock, but 
most of them depend for much of 
their proteins on wild animals, 
grubs, grasshoppers, and insects 
which we should be most re¬ 
luctant to eat. 

They, also like freshwater fish, 
when these are to be caught, but 
many Africans live far from the 
coast and there is no refrigerating 
service to enable big quantities of 
sea. fish to be transported inland. 

So it would indeed be a great 
additional benefit if a plentiful 
supply of fish were available in 
areas where lakes and rivers do not 
exist. 

Now that mechanical earth-mov¬ 
ing equipment is available, it is not 
a difficult task to construct ponds 
which collect surface water during 
the wet season and to stock these 
ponds with fish. 

The monks and big landowners 
in Europe cultivated fish on a large 
scale in medieval times. The carp 
was the main fish, having been 
introduced into western lands from 
China, where fish-farming has been 
practised from time immemorial. 

The governments of East, Cen¬ 


tral, and South African couirtries 
are now engaged in fish-farming on 
an ever-increasing scale, because it 
ha; been proved that an acre of 
water will provide more than 2000 
pounds of wholesome 'fish every 
year, whi^h is a greater yield than 
that given by an acre of cultivated 
maize. 

There are several species cf a 
heavy perch-like fish of the Tilapia 
genus which lend themselves for 
the purpose, because they are 
hardy, and rapid breeders. They 
are found in most of the African ' 
lakes and slow-running rivers, and 
their flesh is firm and sweet. 

Knowledge of how to farm fish 
is growing apace and, because a 
great deal of research is being 
carried out to discover the best 
means of feeding these valuable 
fishes, we shall, hear a great deal 
about the Tilapia in future. Species 
have also been introduced with 
success into Malaya and the East 
Indies. 

The wild fish are caught with 
rod and line when using a worm, 
grub, or grasshopper bait. The fry 
of a species . inhabiting Lake 
Victoria swim with their mother, 
and when danger threatens they 
dart into her mouth for safety. 
One wonders if any of them are 
ever swallowed by accident, since 
there are seldom more than four 
or five to be seen! 


Empire Mosaic—16 

THE LARGEST MAN-MADE HOLE IN THE WORLD 


by Ridgway 



This diagram 
shows in sedcon. 
the deep hole, of 
the. famous 
odetmond mine 
att Jdmberleg 
- ^ anoL the. shafts 
rinto ihe blue 
ground, or 
volcanic pipes 
in which the 
gems are found. 
They were 
discovered here 
in. J37J, on oc 

farm owned by 
De Beer, oc Boer. 



KING CHARLES II 

As part of the dowry of 
Gaither true of Erocgarv^a, 
Charles Hreceiued from 
her father, KingJoHn of' 
Portugal., ihe island of 
Bombay, which thus 
became Brituinfs first, 
territory in. India,. 


CEREMONY OF THE 
FIRST SHEAF 

At ihe end of the harvest, in, 
Ceulon a farmer carries on. 
has head, the first, sheaf of 
rice, to the threshing floor, 
on which, circles house been, 
drawn. After loathing three 
times round the, outer cu'cle, 
the, farmer casts the sheaf 
on.ee spot indicated by an 
astrologer and thetc bows to 
the, sheaf. The threshing 
then, starts. 




FLYING FROG 
OF MALAYA 

This tree-frog lays 
its eggs ire the 
broad leaves of 
plants lihe.che 
bcxjzanxx,. It is , 
remarkable for the 
complete webbing 
of its feet which, 
enables vt to 
glide, and for the 
adhesive discs 
on. the dps of its 
toes . 
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Sporting Flashbacks 

vet the orisinm mkrlow club ms one of the first 12 to 
Compete for the foot8a.il association cup 087i-z), plaveq 
Secularly in The tournament For is years and reached 
The semi-final in 1882 


Youngest 
Cricketer 

t^HEN 

C.CDACRE 

PLAYED FOR 
AUCKLAND v. 
WELLINGTON 
TYfW ZEALAND) IN 
1QI4, HE WAS ONLY 
14 YEARS OF AGE 

-The youngest ever 
T o take part m 
FIRST- CLASS CRICKET 



Or WAS IN / 
SEPTEMBER, 1885,' 
that the biggest 
Score ever made 

IN A FIRST-CLASS 

Association football 

MATCH WAS RECORDED 

when Arbroath 
beat Bon accord 
(ABERDEEN) 36*0 
in The Scottish Cup ... 

HEAWtfAIN FELL 
buRiNG this match 
And The Arbroath goalkeeper, with 
little to do, watched from the 
Shelter of an umbrella ■ 



RECONQUERING A JUNGLE IN CEYLON 


DOGGEDNESS 
DOES IT 

The determination of R.A.F. 
mechanics who, working fully ex¬ 
posed to an icy Arctic gale, stuck 
to their task of repairing the 
engines of a drifting Sunderland 
flying boat, has been described by 
members of the R.A.F. detachment 
which recently returned from 
ferrying the British North Green¬ 
land Expedition to its base camp, 
8S8 miles from the North Pole. 

While the Arctic air-lift was in 
progress one of the four engines of 
ii Sunderland failed, and when the 
aircraft landed at Young Sound, on 
the east of Greenland, it was found 
necessary to fit a new engine. 

For 13 hours, at a temperature 
that dropped steadily to below 
freezing point, the mechanics 
struggled to dismantle the faulty 
engine. Then a 70 m.p.h. gale 
suddenly sprang up, lashing the 
waters with such fury that the air¬ 
craft was finally torn from its 
moorings and sent whirling help¬ 
lessly across the sound. 

The men on board were in con¬ 
siderable peril, for the Sunderland 
was likely, to be broken up on a 
rocky shore ; but although at times 
they could hardly cling to their 
precarious perch in the teeth of the 
howling wind, they went on with 
their task. 

Eventually a lifeboat managed 
to take the aircraft in tow when it 
was only 70 yards from the shore 
and, four hours after it had broken 
loose, brought it safely back to its 
moorings. 


ELIZABETHANS ON 
PARADE 

Blackpool Illuminations arc dis¬ 
played over a length of six miles 
this year. 

The designs include a 100-foot- 
long Elizabethan set, portraying 
Queen Elizabeth I, Drake, and the 
Armada, together w'ith Queen 
Elizabeth II and members of the 
Royal family. 

Altogether the equipment is 
valued at £350,000. There are 75 
miles of cable and wiring, 50 miles 
of festoon strip, and 300,000 lamps. 


The Gal Oya River runs from j 
Ceylon’s central mountains to the I 
east coast, through what is known 
as the Dry Zone—country in which 
it is impossible to grow rice with¬ 
out irrigation. Until recently this 
area was dense jungle, inhabited by 
big game and a few Veddahs, or 
wild jungle people. 

A thousand years ago much of 
this land was cultivated by means 
of water stored in “tanks,” or re¬ 
servoirs formed by building small 
earth dams. The remains of many 
of these tanks can still be seen, lost 
in the jungle of the Gal Oya 
Valley. 

Now the’population of Ceylon is 
increasing at such a rate that by 
1970 it will be double what it is 
now, and the country is far from 
self-supporting in rice. So the 
government is making great efforts, 
firstly, to restore the ancient tanks 
which were destroyed and aban¬ 
doned centuries ago, and, secondly, 
to build new ones. 

Gal Oya is the first of the new 
ones, and at the moment it has a 
storage capacity greater than all 
the other existing tanks in Ceylon. 

A site was chosen where, by 
building an earth dam three- 
quarters of a mile long, it would 
create a lake of 30 square miles. 


The first purpose of the scheme 
is to irrigate about 120,000 acres 
of paddy (rice) land. A further 
area will be cleared and brought 
under dry-land cultivation without 
irrigation. 

Thus each settler will have a few 
acres (five is what is planned) of 
irrigable land arid three or four 
acres of dry land. He can profit¬ 
ably run the two together, whereas 
he could not make a living on dry 
land alone. Paddy cannot be 
grown on the dry land, but crops 
such a maize, onions, sorghums, 
and millets, chillies, bananas, and 
pawpaws can all be grown with¬ 
out irrigation. 

A GOOD START 

When the prospective settler 
arrives with his family he is pro¬ 
vided with a brick house, imple¬ 
ments, seed, and sufficient money 
to enable him to start farming. As 
he was probably a landless 
labourer in the Wet Zone, he is 
supervised and helped by the 
agricultural officer; and if he 
works he can hardly fail. 

The dam is completed now, and 
the lake it has formed is a beauti¬ 
ful one, in a magnificent mountain 
setting, with wooded islands—once 
the tops of tall hills—protruding 
from its walers. Below it the 


jungle is being knocked down—by 
teams of tractors dragging battle¬ 
ships’ anchor chains—at the rate 
of 20,000 acres a year. 

Much of the cleared ground is 
already under paddy or other 
crops. Sugar is also being estab¬ 
lished. and it is planned to have 
10,000 acres there, with a small 
factory. 

A new town has sprung up, 
Amparai, on land which 18 months 
ago was dense jungle. 

Roads appear almost overnight. 
A C N-correspondent who drove 
along what appeared to be an old- 
established, permanent, well- 
graded road, complete with cul¬ 
verts and small bridges, was told 
that the day before it had not 
existed! 

Enough jungle Irees have been 
spared to make the countryside 
pleasant, and to provide shade and 
stop wind erosion. 

It is intended to find homes for 
a quarter of a million people at 
Gal Oya. Their houses will be 
lighted with electricity supplied 
from a power station now being 
built at the dam. 

It is hoped to start many more 
such schemes in Ceylon. 

See World Map on page 3 


The Children’s Newspaper, September 20, 1952 

VENUS AT 

POMPEII 

New excavations at Pompeii 
under the direction of one of Italy’s 
foremost archaeologists, Professor 
Amadeo Maiuri, have revealed a 
remarkable painting of the god¬ 
dess Venus. It is thought to ,be 
one of a set of wall panels, two 
others already having been dug up 
here. All three are in excellent 
condition considering that they 
have been buried since a.d. 72, 
when Pompeii was overwhelmed by 
Vesuvius. 

Some 1400 years later Botticelli 
also took this goddess as the sub¬ 
ject for a painting commissioned 
for a villa belonging to one of the 
Medici family. This picture, the 
Birth of Venus, is now in the Uffizi 
Gallery at Florence. 

It is interesting to note that 
both the Pompeian and the 
Florentine artists have depicted the 
goddess arising from a sea shell, 
the eastern Aphrodite (the Greek 
name for the Roman Venus) being 
always connected with the sea, and 
actually meaning sea-foam. The 
Syrians thought of her as a fish 
goddess who made the waters 
fruitful. 

Earlier representations of Aphro¬ 
dite have mostly been statues, but 
in this newly-found picture she 
forsakes her lake-loving swans for 
dolphins which draw her shell 
chariot, through foaming and 
cobalt blue sea; she carries a fan 
and is adorned only by deep golden 
anklets and a similar band around 
her milk-white neck. 

Above, her. In a. clear sky that 
matches the blue of her eyes, is an 
escort of cherubs, the one bearing 
a standard being no doubt Eros, 
or Cupid, her illustrious son. 

RIGHT ROYAL ROAD 

’ The 40-mile road between Edin¬ 
burgh and Glasgow is to be made 
into an avenue. Lined with trees 
and flowering shrubs, it will be a 
tribute to the Queen and a com¬ 
memoration of her Corononation. 
Five thousand Scottish societies 
overseas are being approached for 
help. 


WESTWARD HO! 



Amyas made signs of peace to the warlike girl, 
and backed away to his men. She leapt into her 
canoe, paddled from the island to the river bank, 
and vanished. They wondered whether she 
would return with more “ Amazons.” Instead, 
unarmed Indian men appeared. Amyas’s Indian 
guide translated the Chief’s message, which 
was that he had been sent by the “ Daughter 
of the Sun” to. welcome the bearded strangers. 

Can Amyas 


Charles Kingsley’s Great Elizabethan Yarn; 



The Indians led them to their village, where one 
of them knelt before a closed hut. The others 
said he was “consulting the Daughter of the 
Sun.” The beautiful girl they had already seen 
came out, now resplcndcntly dressed in feathers. 
By signs she showed Amyas and his men that 
they were at. liberty.' to stay. They were 
mystified as to how this girl, who was unlike 
the other Indians, could have got here. 


Later, the Chief told Amyas, through the inter¬ 
preter, that they had first found the girl wander¬ 
ing by herself in the jungle when she was about 
seven. They believed she was a goddess specially 
sent to protect tlieir tribe, and had worshipped 
her ever since. Amyas thought she must be a 
descendant of some of the famous Incas of Peru, 
who had escaped from their country when it was 
conquered by the Spaniards. 


Told in Pictures (6) 



The village was a delightful place and the natives 
friendly. Some of Amyas’s men wanted to stay, 
and two wanted to marry Indian women and 
settle down ! The mysterious girl herself obvi¬ 
ously admired Amyas. But he urged them to 
march on. lie had heard there were Spanish 
settlements beyond the mountains with much 
gold. Wealth might await them there, and the 
chance of getting a shir) to return to England, 


persuade his men to leave this jungle paradise ? See nest week’s instalment 
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My sister Ncssa and I arc on our 
way to Southampton with our 
guardian, Bruce Holliday. He has 
enlisted our help in a mysterious 
mission, and has given us some 
photographs and descriptions of 
men to study ; hut we are anxious 
to learn more details. 

3. Bruce explains 

Tt was an exciting drive. For the 
first half-hour, till we w'ere 
well clear of town, Nessa and I sat 
tight in the back seat, wedged in 
with our rucksacks, testing each 
other on our “homework.” 

The hood of the car was now up, 
and we were in a little world of 
our own. This was a good thing 
for me, because Nessa had a long 
start on me and I needed to con¬ 
centrate if I was to catch up with - 
hef. 

All the time, of course, we were 
itching for Bruce to let us in on the 
whole business. So, when at last 
he half-turned and instructed us 
to crouch forward where we could 
hear him,'we slipped our two sets 
of cards back into their envelopes 
and knelt down behind the front 
seats, waiting. 

"All set? Right. Just an out¬ 
line, then. Can't give you all the 
details. Well, there have been 
Some puzzling leakages' of secret 
information lately ; mainly about 
new types of aero engines. Also, 
some shipments of goods intended 
for friendly Powers have—shall I 
say?— : gone astra-y in transit and 
got into the hands of unfriendly 
Powers to whom they’re of 
immense value. There's certainly 
.1 highly-efficient organisation be¬ 
hind all this, and I’ve got to find 
out where it operates from, who's 
in it, and who the contact-men 
are.” 

He changed down, revved up in 
third, and overtook a lorry and 
trailer trundling comfortably along 
as though the whole road belonged 
to it. “The men whose dossiers 
and photographs you’ve been 
memorising are . those actually 
known to us to be implicated ; but 
there's a lot still we've got to find 
out.” 


to Southampton. After that I— 
we—take over.” 

“What do wc do when we catch 
him?” Nessa asked. 

“We don’t. That’s the important 
thing. He’s the decoy, so far as 
we’re concerned. We’ve got to find 
out where he goes ; but, no less 
important, whom he meets and 
what he does. Pick up all the in¬ 
formation we can, in fact.” 

“We ought to havj brought dis¬ 
guises,”- I said. “Big moustaches 
and bushy eyebrows and things.” 

“Out of date, Lance!” Bruce 
laughed. “There’s nothing in the 
world likelier to arouse suspicion 
than Willie Clarkson disguises.” 



“Why Willie Clarkson?” 1 
asked. 

“He was a theatrical costumier,” 
Nessa answered. “You always 
saw his name on theatre pro¬ 
grammes: ‘Wigs by Clarkson.’” 

I didn’t know that, but Nessa has 
a jolly good memory for odd 
scraps of information of that sort. 

“Well then, what do we do?” I 
asked. 

“P'ollow him on board, for a 
start, and then —watch 1” 

“It’s all terribly important and 
hush-hush, isn't,it, Bruce?” Nessa. 
said. 

He did not answer at once. 
Then: “It’s all of that,” he said 


“’\y E ?” Nessa repeated softly. 

“The three of .us.. We’re 
special agents for the time being, 
a team 'working together on vital 
business. - Any objections, either of 
you?”. . , 

“Gosh, no!” I said. “Not jolly 
well much!” 

“Was that what the telephoning 
was about?” Ncssa asked. 

“Just that, Ness. We’ve got tabs 
on the men. we’re calling for con¬ 
venience A, B, C, D, and so on. 
Some of our people have been 
trailing some of them here at 
home. But for certain reasons they 
prefer to put me onto the job of 
following them and keeping an eye 
on them when they go abroad.” 

“As one of. them is, this very 
evening?” I said. 

“The chap we’re calling A. Yes. 
One of our people is following him 



1 What is an aide-de-camp? 

2 Who wrote The Wreck of the 


Hesperus? 

3 What is a marabou? 

4 What is the name of Japan’s 
Parliament? 

5 Formidable means shapely, 
official, or hard to tackle? 

6 Who was called the Iron 
Duke? 

7 Where is the Prime Minister’s 
official London home? 

8 What are the measurements 
of a Rugby football pitch? 

Answers on page 12 


gravely. “There’s more than I can 
tell you at stake.” - 

We sat back and thought about- 
it in silence for a bit, and mean¬ 
while the car hummed along in the 
gathering twilight, slipping quietly 
through villages, past fields and 
over level-crossings, through streets 
of shops closed for the night. 

I could not help thinking how 
queer it was: almost everyone had 
finished his day’s work and would 
soon be going to bed, while we 
were only just starting our day’s 
work. Or rather, our night’s 
work! 

“Ten miles,” Bruce said sud¬ 
denly, having caught a milestone 
in the beam of his powerful head¬ 
lamps. “Be there in another 
quarter of an hour.” And soon 
we were running into the out¬ 
skirts of Southampton, heading for 
the docks where the Channel boats 
tie up. 

We ran into an open space with 
railway-lines crossing it and pulled 
up outside a wide doorway. - People 
were entering it with suitcases and 
hand-luggage, while porters were 
following them with heavier 
luggage on trucks. 

“’Evening, sir!” A man stand¬ 
ing on the alert just inside the 
doorway moved as the three of us 
approached. As Bruce stopped in 
front of him, he saluted, rather to 
our surprise. 

“Well?” Bruce asked hint, 
crisply. 

'J'he man eyed us as we stood 
there, a little curiously. Then, 
apparently satisfied that, as wc 
were with Bruce, we were all right, 
he handed over an envelope. 

“Cabin numher inside, sir,” he 
said. “Three first-class tickets you 
asked for. He’s gone on board by 
the first-class passengers’ gangway. 
Travelling under the name of 
Collins. Greyish light overcoat 
and dark velour hat.” 

“Much luggage, Jennings?” 

“One grip, sir. Yellow pigskin. 
And a dark leather brief-case. No 
initials on it.” 

“Anyone with him on the 
■train?” 

“Travelled alone from Waterloo, 
sir. Someone saw him off, but no 
one we know. I took a seat in 
the next compartment, but 
. travelled mainly in the corridor to 
see if he had friends on the train.” 

“And had he?” 

“If he had, he didn't contact 
them, sir.” 

“And you’re sure he went 
aboard and hasn't left the boat, 
Jennings?” 

“Not unless he dived off the far 
side, sir!” 

“You don't think he suspects 
he’s being trailed?” , 

“He gave no sign of it if he did, 
sir. I never caught his eye, and 
I’ll wager he never caught my eye 
on him.” 

“Good man. Travelling as 
Collins, you said? That’s a new 

Continued on page 10 



the spai'kling 



Lucozadc, tlx 
sparkling Glucose 
drink, supplies 
energy in a delightful form. 

No other drink replaces lost 
vitality so quickly, so pleas¬ 
antly - , and so safely. Mothers 

it work and children 
at play find that Lucozade feeds 
the tiring body with glucose 
and keeps them going at full steam 
all day. o/ 6 d. plus 3 d. bottle deposit (returnable). 
Also in a handy size at 8 d. plus 2 d. bottle deposit. 

Doctors and Nurses 
recommend Lucozadc for 
use in clinics, hospitals 
and nursing homes. It 
is widely recognised ttxNi 




Lucozade 

replaces 
lost energy 


I.UCOZADE LTD., GREAT WEST ROAD, ERENTFOKD, MIDDX. 


royds 62jRi 


CHINE 

mm J 

RELEASE 

B.C.M./TRICKS 

67 Bayham Street, London, N.W.1. 


Mystery as 
Performed by 
the Leading 
Ala gicia ns l ! 
Price post 


A$K0ADTOWme 

Toll Iiim that for 31/.- DOWN lie can have,' 
carriage paid, a ltilcy Tabic for Billiards 
and Snooker, to rest comfortably on . 
your din in it table. Tbc balance is r\ 
payable monthly whilst you ^ 
play. Ask Dad to WRITE 
FOR FREE PRICE 

LIST. " 

E. J. RILEY, LTD. 

Roach Works, Accrington. 



SAFEGUARD YOUR DOG FOR 

against loss with this medallion 
specially engraved for each mem¬ 
ber of the Lucky Dog Club. ( K\\ L \»l 
Guaranteed treatment in emergency.! 1 

Free advice on all dog problems. 

Holiday accommodation list. 

Useful Owner's Handbook. 

Every membership fee helps to carry 
on the great work of the 

NATIONAL CANINE 
DEFENCE LEAGUE 

10, Seymour Street, London, W. 1 


LIFE 

onos tn0 \ 
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Teachyourself good 

STAMP COIUCTINC^ 



Teach Yourself Stamp Collecting ” >s 
a wonderful BOOK specially written to 
teach you all about stamps and stamp 
collecting. Stamps of*the world are ■ c A D 
illustrated and you are told all about LEAK PI 
iheln. This grand book.'will be sent to you fy C A p M 
on FREE approval if you complete and w 
post the coupon. Tick any other book 
titles you -would also like us to send. 


To : A. THOMAS & CO. (CN). BOOKSELLERS, 
III BUCHANAN STREET, BLACKPOOL. 

Please send me FREE on approval the 
following books that I have ticked. 

Teach yourself STAMP COLLECTING . . . . 

CRICKET .... TO DRAW .... SOCCER .... 

MODEL CRAFT_SWIMMING_FISHING ; . . . 

I v/ill return the books within 5 days or send 
7/6 for each book that I keep. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 



ROYAL VISITSTAMPS 

Wo offer tho following sets: . 


RV 

1 

Canada 1939 ... 


.. 5d. 

RV 

2 

Newfoundland 5 ct. 


.. 2/4 

RV 

3 

Newfoundland 2 ct. 

& 4 

Ct. 3/- 

BV 

4 

Basutoland . 


.. 2/3 

RV 

5 

Bechuanaland 


.. 2/3 

RV 

6 

Soutli Africa 


... 1/8 

RV 

7 

S. Rhodesia . 


,.. 3d. 

RV 

8 

S. V/. Africa 


.. 1/S 

RV 

9 

Swaziland ... 


... 2/3 

RV 10 

Canada 1951 


... 6d. 

RV 11 

Kenya 1952 ... 

or the above < l-w/n srts 

for 

... 3/4 

18/S 


Cash with ord n r. I'ostag? 3d. extra. 

Saj)lilies arc limited and litis offer is subject 
to our still luiving stocks. 

When or tiffins please ask for a selection of 
our World Famous Approval Sheets. 

ERRINGTON &. MARTIN 

(Dept. 578), South Hackney, London, E.9, 
England .‘Established 1880 



CENTENARY PACKET 

FREE to collec¬ 
tors of good 
stamps. BAR¬ 
BADOS (as illus¬ 
trated) depicts 
tho first stamp 
issued m 1852 
and is a replica 
of MAURITIUS, 
of magnificent 
colouring design. 
The Fostal Centenary of GREAT BRITAIN 
with Queen Victoria, and OSTEND Steam Ship 
100 years service. Included is the famous 
PENNY RED, 100 years old. and finally a 
CANADIAN commemorating 100 years of Self 
Government depicting Queen Victoria and 
Parliament Building. This packet will 
greatly enhance the value of your collection. 
So write now for this FREE offer enclosing 
3d. postage requesting our Approvals. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND, LTD. (CN), 
WEST KIRBY, W1RRAL. 


-*******■**★**.-. ********** ->***★**★*★★*★***** 

-V __ if:-' .A- na ifisnan a n tapn )f 


WRITE 

NOW! 



OLYMPIC GAMES J 

ISSUE FROM HUNGARY* 

These magnificent stamps 
FREE to all genuine ji. 
{£•. stampcollectorsask-jL 
ing for our Ap-*T 

nrnvsh a nr) on, T 

* 

* 

»■ -* 

FRANCIS * 

CURTISco.ltd.1 


provals and ell¬ 
's^ closing 3d. ' 
stamp. 


(DEPT. C.N.) * 

226 BAKER ST.* 


Cn ™ E 

F nE. ‘Sli-y FtRM . . 

I BICE C*- for service '-/#>' LONDON, N.W.I.J 
k *X*X.******±<*'*¥-¥-¥-¥-¥-**** 7£****Jr************ 


MINT BRITISH COLONIALS 
FREE 

Large Pictorials from Ascension, Brunei, 
Cayman, Falklands, Montserrat are FREE 
to all applicants requesting a selection 
of our famous Approvals who enclose 
2id. postage. 

N. MESSER (Dept. Cl) 

6 Axbridgc Gdns., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 4 


|| |J|7 • 4—1943 LEIPZIG AND 

IlCiL: HANOVER SPRING FAIR STAMPS 
(2 GIANT STZE) 1 TRIANGULAR; 

2 SAN MARINO 1952 mint stamps 
depicting Christopher Columbus, AND 
MANY OTHER fine stamps including 
mint FRENCH COLONIALS and 
BRITISH COLONIALS. These fmo 
stamps will he sent to all stamp collectors 
requesting my Approvals and ENCLOSING 
3d. STAMP. 

R. POWELL (Dept. CN), 

89 Craigdale RtL. Romford, Essex. 



SILVER JUBILEE & CD CC 
WEDDING STAMPS rKtt 

This lovely Colonial Packet FREE 
Just request our Pictorial Discount 
Approvals & enclose 2£d. postage. 

GEORGE B. HARRIOTT, P.T.S. (24) 

17 Dipton Avenue, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 4 


-FUEL- 

4 Giant Leipzig Fair Stamps 

with historical scenes of Display Being 
Arranged At Fair (1433), Passing Through 
Customs (1388), Emperor Granting 
Charter (1497). Tax Collecting (1365). 
Send 3d. postage for Approvals and these 
Cue stamps will he given FREE. 

G. P. J. L’ESTRANGE 
119 Beccles Rcl„ Bungay, Suffolk. 


LARGE MALTA PORTRAIT CDCC 
& 5 HISTORICAL STAMPS T if L C 
OF QUEEN ELIZABETH II (illustrated) 

Inc. 1951 Cqnada Royal Visit. All Free to collectors 
asking to see our famous‘Quality’ (discount) Approvals. 
Send 3d. to cover our postage and lists. If you wish, vou 
may join “THE CODE STAMP CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. 
You receive Badge, Membership Card listing fine gifts and 
‘Quality’ Approvals monthly. (Gifts include full-size 
Tweezers, etc ). WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, 
Dept. 90. Canterbury, Kent. 


FREE 

AIR MAIL 
PACKET 


These superb Triangular 
Air Mail stamps issued 
by NICARAGUA FREE 
to all who request our 
Famous Discount 
Approvals and en¬ 
close 3 d. stamp. 
An interesting 
addition for 
yourcollection. 
Write Now 
to: 

R. & E. WILLIAMS (Dept. C.N.) 

28 FARM CLOSE, ICKENHAM, MIDDLESEX 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


JJritain's Olympic ice-skating 
champion and 1951 world 
champion, Miss Jeannette Altwegg, 
who could have earned £2000 
a week as a professional, has 
chosen to look after orphans for 
less than £3 a week. 

She will do washing and mend¬ 
ing for some 20 children at Pesta- 
lozzi. the Swiss village where 
children from nine different 
countries, including Britain, are 
cared for. 

Philip Mickman, aged 21, is the 
youngest swimmer to cross the 
Channel in both directions. Re¬ 
cently he swam from Dover to Gris 
Nez in 18 hours 44 minutes; in 
1949 Philip swam from France to 
England in 23 hours 48 minutes. 
He lives at Ossett, Yorkshire. 

r fHE Football Association is 
organising an art competition, 
with prizes up to £1000 each, in 
four classes—paintings, drawings 
and water-colours, engravings and 
lithographs, and sculpture. 

Ail entries must show “a game of 
Association football, in England, or 
any scene connected with it (e.g. 
the changing-room, spectators, a 
club ground or stadium, portraits 
of individual players.” 

Aj least seven members of last 
season’s highly successful 
Ilford Schoolboys team are to play 
for Ilford's Isthmian League club. 
The Ilford Boys were English 
Schools champions. 

JPour American Air Force pilots 
have joined the Slough Rugby 
Club. All have played the Amer¬ 
ican type of football, and it will be 
interesting to see how they react 
to our own rather less rugged 
Rugby. 


Jt is not often that a young 
cricketer who has won a County 
cap reports for his National Ser¬ 
vice. Terry Spencer has done so, 
however. He was given his chance 
with Leicestershire only two 
months after joining the ground 
staff last spring, and his fast bowl¬ 
ing has proved one of the surprises 
of the season. 


His prize 



When II. 11. McKcnley of Jamaica 
won the 410. yards race at the 
Edinburgh Highland Games, lie 
did not bargain for such a big 
prize. It was a clock. 

Congratulations to Michael 
Bonallack, 17-year-old winner 
of the 1952 Boys' Golf Champion¬ 
ship. Michael, who is also a use¬ 
ful fast bowler, and a fencer of 
some skill, is at Haileybury. He 
plays golf at Thorpe. Hail, South¬ 
end-on-Sea, and is Essex junior 
champion. 


CROSS-CHANNEL QUEST 


Continued from page 9 

alias, surely? I’ll make a discreet 
inquiry of the purser when we get 
abroad. Meanwhile, you'd better 
find a bed for the night, and take 
the Healey back in the morning. 
That is, unless you’d rather travel 
back overnight?” 

“I think I’ll do that, sir, if it’s 
all right with you. Be on the spot 
in the morning that way, in case 
there- are any inquiries.” 

He saluted again, gave Nessa and 
me a quick glance, and went 
out. A few seconds later we heard 
the whir of the self-starter and 
then the roar from the exhaust as 
he swung the Healey round and 
away, heading for the big main 
road by which we had come. 

“Good,” said Bruce. “Now 
then, passports and Customs. Keep 
close behind me, both of you.” 

Most of the passengers had gone 
aboard by now. The boat train 
had long disgorged its contents, 
and there were only a few 
stragglers, iate-comers like our¬ 
selves, to pass through. The 
official at the barrier glanced at 
Bruce, nodded, and gave us a quick 
look. He checked Bruce’s passport 
and pocketed an official-looking 
form that was with it, then nodded 
a second lime. A moment or two 
later we were lining up beside a 


long low counter. An alert-look¬ 
ing man in uniform put a chalk 
squiggle on Bruce’s grip and our 
two rucksacks, and we were waved 
along to the first-class gangway up 
which Mr. A. had not long before 
gone aboard the boat. 

“Isn’t this wizard!” Nessa whis¬ 
pered as we set foot on the sloping 
gangway, with the side of s.s Ville 
de Rennes towering above us. 
“Come on!” 

A few seconds later we were on 
board. I tripped over an obstacle 
at the head of the gangway I 
had not been prepared for, and 
butted into Bruce’s back. Nessa 
tittered and whispered, “Clumsy!” 
—for which I shall have to get even 
with her some day. 

We found ourselves in a milling 
throng of men and women 
and children, all looking for their 
cabins or somewhere to park 
themselves if they had not got 
cabins. And among them, some¬ 
where, was our quarry: the squat, 
broad-shouldered Central Euro¬ 
pean, fluent linguist, pigeon-toed, 
and blue-jowled, with the gold 
signet-ring and diamond-headed 
tiepin—the Mr. A. who was an 
enemy of our country and who was 
now being trailed, all unknown to 
him, by Nessa, Bruce, and me! 

To be continued 



rnrpi Monaco 1951 

rHEXi HOLY YEAR 


This realty beautiful' COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to appli¬ 
cants lor 
our FAM¬ 
OUS DIS¬ 
COUNT 

a pp;r ov¬ 
als en¬ 
closing 2'd. 
postage. 


L. E. THOMPSON 

(CN), 2 Western Cardens, London, W.5 


4/3 FREE ! SF" 

50 different 17 R1717 t 

Whole World-riULlJ . 

These stamps are catalogued at least 4/3, 

and will he seat to all collectors asking to 
sec uiy Discount Approvals and enclosing 
2Jd. stamp for postage. 


K. V. FANTOZZI (Section CN), Hillside, 
Marlon, Whitegate, Wins ford, Cheshire. 



SPRINGING TIGERS 


A moi-t unusual offer of 3 magnificent unused 
animal stamps from Perak showing a Tiger 
springing out of the dense Malay Jungle sent 
free to all applicants for Approvals enclosing- 
postage. Mention C.N. 


R. D. HARRISON 

20 Park Rd., IIODDESDON, Herts. 


MATCH BOX LABELS $■ 
OH APPROVAL % 

AUSTRIA—FINLAND—BELGIUM. 5 
SWEDEN—SWITZERLAND—ITALY. § 
INDIA—JAPAN, etc. 5 

Labels priced at twopence and ft 
threepence each. ft 

Particulars, Stamp. ft 

IVlrs. M. B. SIV1ITH ft 

£* 56 Portland Street, London, S.E.17. $ 

OLYMPIC GAMES 


Two giant diamond shaped stamps of 1952 
Olympic Games and selection of 17 assorted 
stamps given absolutely FREE to all 
collectors who request our famous high 
discount Approvals and enclosing 2id. stamp 
for postage. 


D. VEITCH & CO. 


S4-S6^Blaclvetl^St.,^NewcasiIe- o n-Ty n e, I 

f FREE PACKET”OF ~sFAMPS~i 

J Containing ships, planes, trains, animals, l 
I birds, etc., to all customers, old and new, | 
i sending 2£d. for Bargain Approvals, i 
* Proved to be the cheapest and most * 
| attractive Approvals on the market. | 

I J. FAGE I 

I 29 Chiswick Village, LONDON, W.4. I 

INDIAN PICTORIALS 


You must have these 10 beautiful II 
stamps depicting an Elephant, Dancer, I 
Idol, Sculpture, etc. FREE to all ap- “ 
plicants sending 2£d. postage and asking 
for my FIRST-CLASS APPROVALS. 



R. GODLEY(CN) I 

29 Park Road, High Barnet, Herts. | 


PKTS.! PKTS.! PKTS.! 

TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 

25 French Cols., 100 Diff. World or 

25 Diff. New Zealand will be scut 
FREE to all genuine Approval applicants. 
State which packet you prefer, enclosing 
two 2£d. stamps and ask to see our 
-interesting Approvals. 

All Postage Paid. Bonus Scheme. 
LINDSEY STAMPS 

75 Albion Street, Grimsby, Lines. 


HISTORIC ISSUES!! 


FREE ! 

with “ SPECIAL ” Discount Approvals 
Grand racket of WARTIME issues of the 
FREE FRENCH. 

Have YOU heard of our Special FREE 
GIFT and BONUS Schemes? If not 
write AT ONCE, en closing 2 |d. stamp to 
J. POTTER (A8), 

14 Sandringham Gardens, London, N.12. 


Stamps 


COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 


200 Austria 2/6 
25 Belgian Cola. 2/3 
200 Belgian 3/6 
100 Bohemia & 

Alor. 31- 
50 Bolivia 5/- 
100 Brazil 4/6 
25 Bulgaria 9d. 
50 Chile 1/9 

50 Cochin 2/6 
200 Czccho-Sl. 4/6 
200 Denmark lO/- 
50 Dutch Indies 2/6 
100 Finland 2/9 


200 France 

3/-. 

200 Germany 

2/6 

100 Greece 

3/- 

200 Holland 

lO/- 

500 Hungary 10/6 

25 Iraq 

1 h 

100 Jugoslavia 

3/- 

25 Luxemburg 

1/6 

50 New Zealand 

2/6 

50 Persia 

2/3 

25 Philippines 

1/6 

50 Russia 

1/6 

25 South Africa 

1 /- 


POSTAGE 2id. EXTRA on all orders. 

CHEESE LABELS : 25 different 1/9; 
50, 3/-; 75, 5/-; 100, 7/6. 
E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. ST), 

42 Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. 
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PROUD OF 


ON FOOT ALONG THE PENNINES 


YOUR BIKE 

... aren’t you P 




fitted with . 

BLOCKS 

No matter what make your bicycle 
nay be, fit it with fibrax brake 
3L0CKS,. You can trust them—they’re 
SURE STOPPERS at' any speed. 
They look good, too, on a smart 
machine.' For steel rims fibrax 
3LACK block ; for alloy rims the new 
soft red block (specially designed 
f for alloy). Both obtain- 
able from cycle shops 
\ everywhere. 



Oct the bett out of 
your hike. Write now 
for FREE BOOK¬ 
LET p«acked with 
hints on riding and 
maintenance. 

'FIBRAX LIMITED 

2C TUDOR STREET, .LONDON, E.C.4 


TJ A ¥¥T¥T r T , Cl ' ran giveyou’an iiitercst- 
^ ing iuul paying hobby. 

READ 

PROFITABLE RABBIT KEEPING 

giving all points on housing, and hutch 
building, how and when lo feed, buying 
and breeding stock, rabbits for fur, wool 
and exhibition, etc., etc. Price 2/2, post 

m, from : FlJR & FE ATIIER, 

-2 IDLE, BRADFORD, YORKS.- 


Desert Scenes! 


SPANISH SAHARA 

I will send a pair of beautiful unused 
stamps from the SPANISH SAHARA 
DESERT together with 10 COLLECTION 
HUILD1CRS entirely FREE to all genuine 
applicants for my famous Approvals. 
Send 2id. postage and ask lor Approvals. 
Wmo NOW to: 

-LESLIE KENNEDY (C.N.10)- 

** Folly Lod ge," Inkpen, Newbury, B erks. 

TS'TY FT 1 CJ ileal Hand-Taiiored Kilts in 
j\lLj 1 O Scottish Clan Tartans. We 
make Kilts for men and 
women, boys and girls. Hade to order only, 
they are hand pleated, hand sown and hand 
1 ream'd. Guaranteed authentic in every way. 

< ivo height if for adult, and age and height 
i ’ for children, and wc will send an estimate. 
I Iso what shade of tartan favoured. As many 

< mails ns possible in first letter, please. A 
Kilt is tlie ideal birthday present, but let it 
\ f> a real Kilt. Send stamped, addressed 
t m'lopo to J. MacDAVIP & SON, 
1 l J.T M AKIMS. Creetown, Scotland. 


The first party of schoolboys 
ever to walk the newly-opened 
Pennine Way are all in agreement 
that it was a great adventure. 

There were six of them—all 
pupils of Longdendale Secondary 
Modern School in Cheshire—and 
they were • accompanied by three 
masters. They took nearly a 
month to cover the 300-mile 
stretch of country from Edale in 
Derbyshire to Kirk Yetholm in 
Scotland. 

Following the route prescribed 
by the Ramblers’ Association, they 
tackled the more formidable 
heights of Kinder Scout and the 
Cheviot Hills with the spirit of ex¬ 
plorers. 

Throughout most of the lads’ 
journey storms-were frequent, and- 
on many occasions they had to 
ford streams which had become 


JUST TIIEIR LUCK ! 

Some 700 London school¬ 
children returned to their school 
after their summer holidays only 
to find that they had another 
week's holiday. 

The schools. St. Philip’s and St. 
Bartholomew’s in Sydenham, and 
Roupell Street School in Lambeth, 
had to rema-n closed while repairs 
were finished. 


fierce torrents. High Force at 
Teesdale and the famous Hadrian’s 
Wall particularly impressed them, 
as did a number of ancient monu¬ 
ments and pretty villages. 

At lngleborough, where at the 
famous Gaping Ghyil pot-hole a 
gathering of members of the 
British Speleological Association 
was held, a never-to-be-forgotten 
experience awaited the boys. They 
were lowered nearly 400’ feet 
through a waterfall into the enor¬ 
mous cavern—a rather awe-inspir¬ 
ing descent. 

They stayed at hostels on the 
route, and the welcome they re¬ 
ceived more than compensated for 
the discomforts of wet clothing and 
blistered feet. 

It was a grand adventure, and 
certainly a summer holiday with a 
difference! 


PRICE CUT 

Atomic energy plants need not 
be prohibitively expensive. A 
complete factory and office block, 
together With a reactor, has re¬ 
cently been completed at Oak 
Ridge, U.S.A., for a total cost of 
about £75,000. 

It can do a good deal of the 
work formerly handled by plant 
costing ten or 20 times as much. 




Put on your thinking cap and 

I A TUCK BOX 


I T is Competition Time again, and here is a test all boys and girls can 
try. Simple to do, it costs you nothing except the postage stamp for 
your entry, and you may win a 30 -shilling Tuck Box full of good things 1 
You know what the letters C X stand for first of all; but here the 
puzzle is to find 20 other things whose names begin with cither C or X 
in the picture below. Thus Camera and Newt. Can you spot eighteen 
more ? 

There arc actually still more C and N things there, but you are only 
asked for twenty in all, mind ! 

List your answers in ink or pencil in two neat columns—your C column, 
and another for your X answers—on a postcard, or plain paper. Re¬ 
member to give your name, age, and address ; also that your entry must 
be signed by a grown-up as your oivn written work. 

Then’ cut out the competition token (marked C X’ token) at the foot 
of the back page of this issue, and fix it to your entry. Post to : 

C N Competition No. 9, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 

to reach this office by Tuesday, September 30 th, the closing date. 

The Competition is for all C N T readers under 17 in Great Britain, Nor¬ 
thern Ireland, and the Channel Islands. 

Six Tuck Boxes will be awarded for the six entries which arc correct 
and the best written (or printed) according to age. The Editor's decision 
will be final. 


6 WINNERS WANTED 
IN COMPETITION No. 9 




CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 21 d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. C A/), 

60 Stoke, Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


TW ©(Wf 

TABLE SOCCER 

Patcut Xo. 638860 

FULL OF REAL SOCCER THRILLS 

22 miniature men, ball and goals. F.A. 
Rules adapted. Fouls, Offsides, Corners, 
etc. 100% Self-righting PATENT men. 

•Jr THE ORIGINAL GAME with * 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS! 

GAME OF 
SKILL! 

Prices 10/11, 
14/11 and 
18/11 post free 
“NEWFOOTY” 
CO. (Dept. A), 
RICE LANE, 
LIVERPOOL, 9 
Send 3d. stamp for further details. 
Obtainable from leafling toy shops. 





YOU can win a new Hercules .Bi¬ 
cycle (awarded to the 6 bsst'entries 
according to age) or one of 150 
prize parcels full of games, toys 
and books. And everyone who 
sends in a drawing will get a colour¬ 
ful new jig-saw. All children up to 
16 can compete — here’s how:— 

I. On a piece of paper about 10" x 
8’ draw and colour (paints or 
crayons will do) this picture of 


1 Punch ’ beating a drum. 

2 . Write in block capitals, in the 
top right hand corner, your full 
name, age and address. 

3. Attach a labelfrom a 1-/6. tin or 
two {-lb. cartons of Fry's Cocoa. 
(With a 1-lb. label, von can hare 
two entries), 

4. Post to Fry’s Painting Compe¬ 
tition, Dept. D. I . Scmcrdale, Bristol. 


CLOSING DATE — NOVEMBER 29th 1952 
PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED IN EACH AGE GROUP 


ilfi 

RADIO FOR BOYS 


Send stamped, addressed envelope 
for free constructional details of 

SUPER CRYSTAL SET, and 

components price, list. 

R.E.P. Ltd., 

33 Much Park Street, Coventry 

“THE 

AIRPORT VISITOR ” 

The Civil Aviation Annual 

“ Very good value ”— Flight 

“ This little booklet is a must " 

—Liverpool Daily Post 
“AM young people interested in flying 
will want a copy ” 

— Children’s Newspaper 

1932 Edition now available, price 2,’- 
froiu usual suppliers, or 2 3 post free from 
202 Chcam Common Road, Worcester 
Park, -Surrey. • 



Y/IICROMODFL making is a serious hobby 
enjoyed by amateur craftsmen of all 
ages in all parts of the world. Each mode! 
entails-hours of engrossing and pleasurable 
concentration in ■ eons true ling these tliree- 
fiimensional volumetric models of authentic 
realism. Cost .pence but sell for pounds. 
Locos; Famous and Historic Huildings; Old 
Walloons; Warships; ‘ Engineering Subjects, 
etc., etc. 

Send stamped, 
addressed envelope for 
Illustrated 
Descriptive 

Folder of 

100 ' Models 
MICR0M0DELS 
LTD. 

No. 3 (N) Racquet Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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THEN IT WAS JACKO’S TURN TO TAKE-OFF 


RIDDLE MY TOWN 

JITy first’s in raft, not boat; 

My next in fly and float; 

My third’s in fair, not dark ; 

My fourth's in franc, not mark ; 
My last's in stall and_sty— 

A town that makes sparks fly? 

Answer next week 

■ Clear-sighteil 

’ "What did the sea see?, 

Oh, what could it be? 

The reason is clear. 

It saw the pier peer! 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 

A^mid hedgerows and thickets; 

perforated Sf. John's wort 
flourishes. Its slender but tough. 

two-edged and 
grow from 
one to two 
feet high. The 
bright yellow 
flowers, which 
measure about 
three-quarters 
of an inch 
across, have 
five pointed 
petals, often 
marked with 
small black dots. Inside the petals 
arc numerous stamens, which grow . 
together in tufts. 

The small, oblong leaves are 
stalkless and grow in pairs. They 
are covered with tiny dots, and if 
held up to the light appear almost 
transparent. 



erect stems arc 



-BEDTIME CORNER- -- 

Priscilla wanted a puppy 


When Priscilla heard that 
Auntie was coming to live 
with them '.she ought to have 
. been very pleased : because not 
only was Auntie very jolly, but 
she had a dog called Rip, and 
Priscilla loved dogs. 

Rut the trouble was that she' 
had been promised a puppy of 
her own, and now Mummie 
said: "I'm afraid' not. Rip 
isn't used to another dog in the 
house, and he'll 
be jealous, and 
.fight. But you 
can help Auntie 
look after Rip,- 
and that will be 
just as good.” ‘ 

Priscilla . did, 
not really 
agree. And al- 
though she 
had some fine 
games with Rip. 
she still wanted 
a puppy, of her 
very own. 

One day 
Auntie found out about this, 
and quite understood. “I 
know,” she said ; “we’ll go to 
the pet shop and take Rip with 
us. And whichever puppy he 
makes friends with I will buy 
for you. Then there’ll be no 
quarrels or bad feelings.” 

So off they went, and first 
the pet man showed them a 
white puppy. But Rip said: 



“Grrr!” at once, so Auntie said 
he would not do. 

Next the pet man showed 
them' a black puppy with 
floppy ears, and Rip stared at 
him for a lone time. . But in 
the end he barked, crossly. 

“Oh dear,” said Auntie, “Rip 
doesn't like him, either.” 

“ I’ve only one more,” said 
the pet man. “This brown one. 
He's looking very miserable 
just now be¬ 
cause ail his 
handsomer 
brothers and 
sisters have 
been sold, and 
he’s feeling 
very lonely.” 

Directly Pris¬ 
cilla saw the 
appealing 
brown pup with 
his. mournful 
eyes and slender 
tail, she wanted 
him most of all. 
If only Rip 
wanted him too ! That would 
be grand! 

And Rip obviously did! 
There he was, sniffing noses and 
wagging his tail, and quite 
grinning with friendliness. 

So Auntie bought the brown 
puppy, and he and Rip lived to¬ 
gether afterwards, very happily 
indeed, 

Jane Thornicroft 


H°w many sides has a circle, sir ? 
I say. the answer’s two—- 


The inside and the outside, sir. 

At least, that is my view! 

I CHAIN QUIZ I 

Ul £|v 

Solutions to the following dues 
arc linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer being the fist two 
of the second, and so on. 

1. City of Cornwall, ancient 
headquarters of the tin-mining in¬ 
dustry ; has one of the youngest 
cathedrals in England, started in 
1880 and completed in 1910. 

2. Name of two English poets, 
brother and sister, children of an 
Italian refugee who.settled here 
early in the 19th century; the 
brother was also famous as a 
painter. 

3. Peasant who has risen to be 
ruler of his country; because he 
would not submit to Russian 
domination he'was expelled from 
the Cominform (international Com 
munist organisation) in 1948. 

4. Capital of Japan, one of the 
largest cities in the world ; has 
suffered many great fires and, in 
1923, a terrible earthquake in 
which more than 70,000 people 
were killed. 

Answer next week 
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Jacko, Baby, and Bouncer had gone down to the airfield to sec Adolphus 
take-off in his aeroplane.' ** Is everything clear ? ” he called. “ Yes, 
you’re free to take-off,”, said Jacko, with an innocent air, eyeing the rope 
looped over the aeroplane tail. Adolphus switched on the engine, opened 
the throttle, and waited expectantly. “ H’m,” he thought, ” don’t seem to 
be getting very far.” Then something made him look round, and he found 
out why. In a thrice he leapt from his plane with an avenging look on his 
face but—too late. Jacko had made sure of his “ take-off.” 

RIDDLE IN RHYME 

FIRE will often give my first. 

My next should shun the earlv 
* bird. 

My whole abound on summer 
nights , 

Dotting the ground with tiny lights. 

Answer next week 

One better 

gAiD Fred: “Our hen laid, three 
eggs yesterday.” 

“Poof, that’s nothing!” retorted 
his friencl; “last week my dad laid 
a.foundation stone.” 



Crossword puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Dried 
kernel of the coconut. 5 Ocean. 

8 Monkey. 9 Sly looks. 11 
Favourite. 12 Ward off. 13 Lift. . 
15 Hairless. 16 Close. 19 Com¬ 
forted. 21 Wandering tribesman. 
24 Steal. 26 Infant. 27 Anger. 
28 Used to carry mortar. 29 Pay. 
out for purchase. 

READING DOWN. 1 Peaked 
hat. 2 Musical drama. 3 Part of 
a flower. 4 Alack. 5 Observe. 6 
Make mistake. 7 Flower. 10 
Levels. 14 Highest conception. 15 
Seat. 17 Weird. 18 Decorate. 20 
Totals. 22 Exclamation of sur¬ 
prise. 23 Between. 25 You sleep 
in one. - Answer next neck 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

MARBLE GALLS. “Look .at 
all the oak-apples, Don,” cried 
Ann to her brother. 

“ I don’t believe they are oak- 
apples,” Don replied, staring at the 
round green growths on the oak’s 
branches. 

“They are marble galls,” said 
Farmer Gray, “and are made by a 
species of gall-wasp or gall-fly. If 
you cut a marble gall open, you 
will find it contains a single larva. 
In the winter, when these galls 
have turned brown, each will have 
a tiny hole, showing where the 
tenant has made its exit.” 

Wrong letters 

'J'here is a wrong letter in many 
of the following words. Can 
you detect all of them, and so make 
sense of the sentence? 

Jack pulled a chain up to the 
cable to eat his hunch. He had a 
hearty peal of soiled ram, parrots, 
and bears, followed by ample pig 
and bream and a pot of sea. 

Answer next week 
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Learner 

Mascagni, the Italian composer, 
was walking down. the street 
when he heard a barrel-organist 
grinding out some of his music. 
He went up to the man and, taking 
the handle, quickened the music to 
the proper .speed. 

Next day he happened to pass 
the same street-musician, now with 
a notice on his organ which read: 
Pupil of Mascagni. 

YOUNG QUIZ—answers 

1 Officer who assists a general. 

2 Longfellow.' 

3 An African stork 

4 The Diet. 

5 Hard to tackle. 

6 The Duke of Wellington. 

7 Number 10 Downing Street, 
Westminster. 

8 Length, 110 yards (between goal¬ 
lines); width, 75 yards. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Chain Quiz. Clive, Verdi, Dieppe, Pepys 
Riddle in rhyme. Plymouth Rock 
Hidden places. Dundee 


Something to 

TREASURE 

A 



With years of 
trouble-free writing 
ahead, and no expen¬ 
sive replacements, a 
“Unique” pen 
doubtedly a treasure—and at 
a price you can afford. 

With two tone steel nib 4/8 and 6 9 inc. Tax. 
With Met. go Id nib 10,9, 13,6, 16 /-, ond 19/- 
inc. Tax, 


TREMENDOUS BARGAIN 

84'-Gaberdinffl°g r 

TROUSERS 276 

Someone's loss... make it your gain! 

Never, never will such an 
offer be made again. Genuine 
man-tailored immaculate real 
woollen- mixture Gaberdine. 

Trousers. 1st class material 
only — perfect. Adjustable) 
waistband. Normal price 84/-. 

Sizes 30 to 42. NOW 27/6. 

44 to 46, 37/6. 48 to 50. 

47/6; in fashiouable colours 
of Grey, Beige, Green or 
Brown. Do not hesitate 
as your rash is instantly refunded if they 
are not 84/- trousers. Be quick. 



TREMENDOUS BARGAIN/^oiy 

Q4-I. MAN-TAILORED, 

GABERDINE SKIRT 

Someone s toss., make it your gain f 

The very latest in autumn 
wear. Never, never will 
such an offer be made 
again. Genuiuc man-tailored 
immaculate skirt with con¬ 
cealed side zip placket, 
buttonholed slimming waist 
band. Sizes 24 to-32, 25/*. 

34 to 38, 5/- extra. - 

Fashionable colours. Black, 
silver grey, bottle green.-navy 
blue, American fawn and brown. 

Your cash instantly, refunded 
if it is not au 84/- skirt. 



.451- VALUE for only /£// / Pos / 6 e,c 
Solid Leather men’s shoes 

BRAND-NEW—BLACK OR BROWN 

Owing to the closing down of a section of export trade wa 
have purchased the stock of these 45/- shoes from a famous 
maker whose name we have ' promised not to 
mention. These solid leather shoes liued throughout, sewn 
leather soles and grained uppers, represent the finest shoo 
valu-- in the world owing to the unfortunate cancellation. 

Sizes 5 to 11. 

Free Illustrated Catalogues, Tents. Binoculars, Watches, etc. Terms. State which .list required. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN39). 193-200 Cold - 
harbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.m. II ed. 










































































